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To dispose of sume portion of a large quantity of mat- 
ter which has accumulated in type (being postponed 
last week and in the present), we shall, with our next 
number, issue a supplemeut to this, and be also compel- 
led to give others to keep decently posted-up in our re- 
cord of public papers and proceedings. 


The president, it appears, again nominated the old 
bank directors who had been rejected by the senate—and, 
on Thursday evening last, (the injunction of secrecy being 
removed), we learn that they were again rejected by the 
great vote of 30to 11. ‘The proceedings on their case 
will soon be published. ° 

The votes are not given, and the absentees are un- 
known. It is stated that Messrs. Moore, of Alabama, 
King, of Georgia, and Tipton, of Indiana, voted with the 
majority. 

There are several fearful reports in circulation—such 
as that the president will issue a proclamation as soon as 
the senate decides not to receive his protest, and thata 
gathering is already making at Washington to support 
him, in certain wlterior measures. We question the pro- 
priety of mentioning such things, unless there should be 
avery good foundation for them—but as they have been 
freely intimated, we think it right to notice them; ob- 
serving, however, that in times of such high excitement 
as the present, the people should receive like reports 
with great cautiou—for they are, indeed, of awful im- 
port. 

It is freely stated that a clause will be inserted in the 
general appropriation bill, forbidding the payment of 
their salaries to persons in office, whose appointment 
shall not have been approved by the senate. 

The United States insurance company, at Baltimore, 
stopped payment on Wednesday last. 

‘Lhis company, and another establishment in the same 
street, we believe are on the principle of the ‘‘Life and 
Fire insurance company,” which, some time ago, ‘‘flou- 
rished”’ its brief day, and died in New York. If we are 
rightly informed of the nature and operation of these in- 
surance companies, they run thus: a person wishing to 
“raise the wind,” and distrusting the credit of his own 
note, or to prevent its exposure in the ‘‘market,”’ or 
having securities of any description, or goods or other 
property, deposites, or makes a lien of, such notes, secu- 
rities, goods or property with the insurance company, 
promising the payment or redemption of them at a parti- 
cular time—on which, as agreed upon, and for a eertain 
per centum charged, the insurance company issues what 
is called a policy, promising payment on a certain day of 
the amount stipulated; which policy goes into the ‘‘mar- 
ket,” instead of the credit or property of the insured. 
The selling price of these policies, (whose parent, or at 
least nurse, was in the removal of the public deposites 
from the bank of the United States), has been from 14 
to 24 per cent. per month, discount—and, at this rate, 
there is reason to believe that several millions have been 
SHAVED in Baltimore within the period of the last six 
months. It might have endured yet a while longer, per- 
haps—but confidence in these policies declined, or their 
amount was greater than the state of the money market 
would bear, and it became difficult to sell them; and then 
it naturally followed, that, as the 7sured could not raise 
funds to meet their obligations, the insures were-render- 
ed unable to comply with theirs, and the parties fell to- 
gether—though in fact, either party, or both parties, 
may be, or would be, entirely solvent in a different state 
of affairs, when credit and money should be nearly syno- 
nymousterms, which they are not now!!! 

_ On the subject of ceriain things which have happened 
in the management of credits iw this city, for some 
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months past, perhaps, we shall feel it a public duty to 
speak freely. If the whole could be unravelled, strange 
tales would be unfolded! But we think it best, at present, 
to refrain, that honest men may escape, if it be possible, 
some greater proportion of the suffering that impends 
on account of the derangement of the money market, than 
they probably would do under the exposure of specula- 
tors and gamblers and shavers, as suggested. 

We present the views of the secretary of the treasury 
as to the future regulations of the curreney. We think 
they are defective, in several material points—even if 
practical men, and others, who have reflected upen the 
principles of currency and laws of exchange, should ad- 
mit the possiBiLiTy of some of the facts proposed. Vhe 
state banks cannot, and,if they can, WILL Nort, furnish 
us with a circulating medium of equal value in all parts 
of the United States, nor carry on the irterior com- 
merce of the country, as dependent upon the prompti- 
tude and safety of exchanges of values. The individual 
interest, or particular condition, of each of the indepen- 
dent banks, forbids the hope that, by any possible ar- 
rangement, they can be brought to act together, for a 
common purpose. Such an event never has happened, 
and never will, over so wide a country as the United 
States. There are parts of the secretary’s letter, however, 
that we most heartily approve of—such as fixing a just 
valuation on our gold coins, and the abolition of small 
bank notes, as long since suggested by us. 

But we think that the general effect of the plan must 
be to encourage the establishment of many new banks, or 
fresh manufactories of paper money. Much alarm is ex- 
pressed at the power of the bank of the United States, 
because of the amount of its capital—35 millions; but the 
contemplated creation of certain new state banks, with 
proposed aggregate capitals of some 75 or 80 millions, 
did not atall startle these alarmed individuals! Is it not 
better to have one ‘‘monster” than ten monsters? One 
whose interest is the prosperity of the whole people of 
the country, or ten whose power is in action against one 
another, for the benefit of adverse sets of gambling spe- 
culators? The power of a bank of the United States 
may be restrained, and ought to be restrained, if rechar- 
tered—but how is the power of the state banks, charged 
with the keeping of the public money, to be restrained? 
Why, the right of congress to inquire even into the con- 
dition of the bank of the Metropolis, the deposite bank 
in the District of Columbia, is ‘*questioned” by some 
of the leaders of the anti-bank party in congress, though 
chartered by congress! Many of the local banks are ad- 
mitted to act on old fashioned and just principles of bank- 
ing, their management being in the hands of intelligent 
and worthy men—but the nature of their constitution, 
and the laws whieh govern the currency, incapacitate 
them to carry on the exchanges, unless at ruinous rates— 
rates equal,in practice, to the cost of transporting specie 
from one place to another, as balances accumulate; but 
the bank of the United States, in the exchanges which it 
made in one year, (250 millions!) to and from distant 
places, charged only an average rate of one-eleventh of 
one per cent. which, certainly shews that a small expense, 
only, could have been incurred in transmission of specie, 
else the bank would have lost much money by its ex- 
changes, and these give life and vigor to business—money, 
coin, deposited at New Orleans, being made available at 
Portland, without trouble or risk to the owner, or even 
at Canton, through the parent bank at Philadelphia. 
Such is the effeet of harmonious co-operations, which 
may thus be exemplified, for an example: the cashier of 
the office of the bank at New York notifies the cashier of 
the parent bank in Philadelphia, that a million of dol- 
lars is required by the merehants of New York to pur- 
chase cotton, at N. Orleans. The cashier at Philadelphia, 
by order of the board, informs the cashier at N. Geleane 
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that such draughts will be upon him, and direets the pur- 
chase of bills on the north more freely, if offered, or a 
restriction of the domestic loans, that he may meet this 
new demand, as rendered necessary by the actual condi- 
tion of the New Orleans office; and so the million sold at 
New York, is paid at New Orleans, and repaid at New 
York, without the passing of a single silver dollar between 
the two cities, the bills either way, being hetter than coin, 
at either place, as needed.* But the state depesite banks, 
each acting for itself only, cannot proceed thus, unless 
to a very limited extent, and are altogether incompetent 
to afford those facilities upon which the mighty internal 
trade of the country depends. Such are the results of 
experience against “the experiment” that is making—and 
sueh they must be. 

We have heard some curious anecdotes of certain of 
the ‘‘perish credit”? members of congress. None of them 
‘send any portion of their pay home in bills of the bank 
of the Metropolis!—and they will take precious care, at 
the close of the session, to carry with them their surplus 
money remaining in notes or bills of the bank of the 
United States. They will not suffer their own money to 
Bp al in their pockets, out of the dar sweet regard 
that they have for the Freel or in earnest of their own 
belief in truth of those doctrines which they support in the 
house!’ No—verily, no! 


The late proceedings at Baltimore have offended Mr. 
Forsyth, and he has arraigned the people before the se- 
nate, especially on account of gathering on Sunday, when 
Messrs. Webster and Binney briefly addressed them. 
He is charged with having said that they made a 
‘‘wretched clamor,” as being ‘‘factious” and ‘‘almost 
guilty of treason;” but on the following day— 


Mr. Forsyth rose against fearful odds, but he recollected a 
saying of the poet, that “thrice is he armed that hath a quarrel 
just.” He did not say that the meeting in Baltimore was a fac- 
tion, but that they were prompted by factious feelings. He 
spoke not of treason either, but of designs to exasperate the 
people to treasonable acts, unless they submitted to the power 
of a great moneyed corporation. Here Mr. F. read a passage 
from a Baltimore paper to sustain this remark. 

Mr. Webster said that, as allusion had been made to oceur- 
rences in which he had some part, he would state, that when 
he arrived in Philadelphia, on Sunday morning last, he heard 
of the late extraordinary occurrence in sending the protest 
here, which induced him to come on to Washington without 
delay. When he arrived at Baltimore, he saw a great multi- 
ume of people assembled; they were not noisy or clamorous, 
buta deep feeling scemed to pervade them. When the boat 
reached the wharf, a venerable person came on board aud said 
to him, these were revolutionary times, and the people had 
come down to express their hopes and fears. They were not 
exasperated by a spirit of faction, but they felt an exasperation 
of patriotism; they were exasperated by suffering, by threats of 
usurpation, feelings which called crowds to the streets, though 
it was Sunday. These masses of people assembled from the 








Mr. McDuffie reached Baltimore in the afternoon of 
Saturday last, on his return to Washington, and was re- 
ceived by from 1,500 to 2,000 people, who were waitin 
on the whart for the purpose. He was escorted to the 
City Hotel, and, from the steps, addressed the crowd 
(now inereased to about 3,000 persons), in as earnest a 
speech, perhaps, as he ever pronounced—and the man- 
ner of its delivery was not less forcible than the matter 
of his remarks, Mr. McD. spoke for about half an 
hour; and, while at one moment he produced a roar of 
Jaughter, in the next he eommanded the entire attention 
of the audience, or elicited loud shouts of applause, 

The brief addresses of Messrs. Webster, Binney 
McDuffie aud Preston, to assembled multitudes in Balli- 
more, and the manner in which they were received 
shew a new state of feelings and of things in this city. 
When Mr. McDuffie said that ten days after the entrance 
of soldiers into the senate chamber, to send the senators 
home, that 200,000 volunteers would be in Washington 
—there was such a shout as we have seldom beture 
heard. 

pant 

Concerning the appointment and duration of officers, 
the *‘Globe,” in replying to the charge that the presi- 
dent has violated the constitution in so long withholding 
from the senate the nominations of several members of 
the present cabinet, quotes the provision of the constitu- 
tion empowering the president to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the senate, by grant- 
ing commissions which shull expire at the end of their next 
session. 

This goes to the extent, that the president may fill the 
offices perpetually, unless a vacancy happens during the 
sittings of the senate; and Mr. Taney, for an example, 
may remain in his place, though not approved, during 
the whole of the presidential term:—for Mr. 'T. may re- 
sign, and be reappointed, the day after the rising of con- 
gress. 

The prompt submission of Mr. Rives to the “right of 
instruction” by the legislature of a state, by way of an 
appeal to the people of Virginia, being accepted of in 
the recent elections, brought up some extracts from the 
“Richmond Enquirer” of Jan. 13, 1820, of which it is 
only necessary to use the following: 

Resolutions, debate and vote on the Missouri question and right of 
instruction. 

The 4th resolution reported by Mr. Miller, of Powhattan, 
from a select committee on the Missouri question, instructed the 
senators of Virginia, to Oppose the imposition of restrictions 
upon the state of Missouri, on entering the union. 

The 4th resolution being under consideration, Mr. Henry 
Carrington, of Charlotte, moved to amend the same by striking 
therefrom the words, instructing the senators of Virginia in 
congress. 

Mr. Carrington contended that the legislature had no right to 





general spirit and feeling of oppression, fearing the worst. But | struct them on a constitutional subject. They being by their 


the streets of Baltimore were filled by this spirit of faction, and 


oaths bound to support the constitution, the Jegislature could 


against whom? That city was remarkable for its hospitality, | !0t dictate to them on questions of conscience. 


its virtue, its high spirit of patriotism and enterprise, and its 
former devotion to the present Chief mnagistrate, and was moved 
by no spirit of faction. 

On which the *“*Baltimore Gazette” remarks— 

We cannot answer for the secret intentions or feelings of the 
meeting in Baltimore described by Mr. Forsyth as prompted by 
factious feelings, but to our own knowledge the assemblage 
who received Mr. Webster and Mr. Binney, on Sunday last, 
comprised many of our most estimable citizens, and was gener- 
ally composed of persons as respectable in appearance, and as 
orderly in deportment, as could be collected together in any 
city, on an occasion of public interest and moment. They cer- 


tainly did not deserve the appellation used by Mr. Forsyth in | 


another part of his remarks, of a “‘brawling crowd.” 

§G-Previous to Mr. Forsyth’s explanations, Mr. Cham- 
ders earnestly defended the character of the Baltimoreans. 
Certainly, ours has long been one of the most peaceable 
and orderly cities in the world; and, whatever objections 
may be made to the gathering to meet Messrs. Webster 
and Binney, a more respectable and better behaved peo- 
ple cannot be found, than was shewn on that oceasion. 

[We have since received a fall report of these debates, 
but cannot make room for it now. } 
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*Jt is proper, however, to add that this late state of things is 
much embarrassed by the existing hostile acts of “the govern- 
ment,”’ and that the bank is compelled, in many cases, to rely 
on coin, for the regulation of exchanges. 


Mr. Miller, of Powhattan, contended it had been the uniform 
practice of Virginia to instruct her senators; it bad been sanc- 
tioned by Patrick Henry; and now, when Pennsylvania had 
just abandoned the doctrine, it was peculiarly incumbent upon 
us Lo adhere to it. 

Mi. Stevenson (Andrew) hoped we should not in this case, 
imitate the conduct of Penusylvania; and believing the right of 
instruction to be a vital one, he should move for the ayes and 
noes. 

Mr. Selden (present register of the land office) expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of the right of instruction—tbat even Mr. 
Giles, the Ajax Telamon of the other side, admitted the power 
of the legislature to instruct, though he asserted the right of the 
senator to judge in the last resort. 

Mr. RIVES was strongly opposed to the right of instruction: 
he remarked that the doctrine set up by Mr. Giles, involved a 
/ quibble unworthy of his distinguished mind; that what we 
mean by the right of instruction was, that we might command 
the senator, and that he was bound to obey. : 

The question was put upon Mr. Carrington’s motion, and it 
was rejected, ayes 38, noes 142. ‘ 

Mr. Rives was oue of the thirty-eight who voted in 


the affirmative. 


os 


Mr. Leigh was elected a senator from Virginia by a 
majority of twelve votes, and certain papers say that the 
‘clear gain against him” is already sixteen; so Mr. L. 
will not be re-elected, and his period of service expires 
'on the 4th of March, 1835! But—though it appears pro- 
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bable that the senate of Virginia will remain as it was, 
other papers inform us, that the returns as heard from 
shew 68 delegates chosen who will certainly vote for 
him, and 35 delegates who may not vote for him, the 
whole number being 134. 

Mr. Ritchie is much distressed about these things— 
but says that Virginia will go against a recharter of the 
bank, and vindicate the principles of the constitution. 

‘Blessed are they who bring consolation!”’ 


The following extract of a letter from Amherst (pub- 
lished in the ‘*Enquirer”’), may shew the manners of the 
times: 

‘The election for Amherst is over, and her democracy ‘‘lies 
prostrate at the feet of the bank.’? The myrmidons of power 
in Lynchburg, holding a fair portion of the county in ‘*bonds,”’ 
and owning no inconsiderable portion of her soil, poured forth 
their utmost strength—the Jupiter of aristocracy 

‘Shook his ambrosial locks, and gave the nod, 
The stamp of fate and fiat of a God.”’ 

It is supposed that the house of delegates will stand 
about 50 ‘‘Jackson”’ and 84 ‘‘opposition.”” ‘There is still 
a ‘Jackson’? majority of 2 in the senate, as heretofore. 
The effect of the ‘‘protest,” however, on the members 
elected before it was received in Virginia, is yet to be 
seen. The ‘Enquirer’ freely admits that it has been 
adverse to the administration. 

The ‘*Whig” has added up the returns of the first 52 
counties received, and says that, in 1832, they gave a ma- 
jority of about 10,000 to *‘Jackson and Van Buren’*—but 
now a majority of 3,257 against them. 

In Westmoreland, ‘‘the native county of WVashingion,” 
the late member has been dismissed, and a decided anti- 
administration man put in his place, by a majority of 
nearly two to one. 

At the holding of the election in Jefferson county, the 


people also voted for or against a restoration of the depo- | 


sites—the votes taken were 299-—to wit: for 275, against 
4 

The steamboat arrived yesterday at Baltimore, brought 
returns of the election, in Aecomack. ‘The vote is report- 
ed 2 to 1 against ‘‘Jackson’’—last year it was nearly 
divided. The ‘protest,’ however, arrived only on the 
day of the election. 

It is stated, in the way of reproof, that a Tennessee 
member of congress franked many packages of political 
matters to certain persons in Virginia, just previous to 
the late election. This is not a new thing. Nearly 
every voter in one of the eleetion districts in Maryland, 
some few years ago, was supplied with such matters by 
favor of a member of congress from Aentuchy, three 
hundred packages arriving by one mail. 

It is stated that every county in Mr. Speaker Steven- 
son’s district, has entered a ‘‘protest”’ against the politi- 
cal course pursued by him, by electing anti-Jackson 
members to the legislature of Virginia, having dismiss- 
ed even Mr. Roane, who was one of the chiefs of the 
party in the late house of delegates, and also one of the 
most distinguished citizens of Virginia. Will Mr. 5. 
receive this *‘instruction?”’ é 

There is no manner of doubt, if the elections of mem- 
hers of congress were now to take place, that a large ma- 
jority would be returned opposed to ‘the experiment,” 
and other proceedings of ‘‘the government.” There 
would be three changes in aryland—perhaps four, or 
of all who support these proceedings. 


The following article, with all its cajitals and italics, 
is copied from the ‘*New York Standard,” the efferal in 
that city. It needs no comment. It refers to the re- 
ception of the protest. 

Guilt and terror were depicted on the countenances of the 
USURPERS ia the senate. The facts and reasoning of the do 
cument were too conclusive for reply, and its eloquence pow- 
erful enough to reach the heart of every patriot and honest wan. 
Alter a pause, Poindexter, who skulked at the battle of New 
Orleans, and has never forgiven general Jackson for refusing to 
eertily to his bravery, ventured to break ground, and pour out 
& torrent of abuse upon the head of the old patriot. He moved 
that the protest should not be entered on the journals. He was 
followed by those traitors to their constituents, Sprague and 
rrelinghuysen. 
forth a torrent of eloquenc 








Benton then obtained the floor, and poured | 
e, of which itis suificient to say, he | 


~~ - A A 


move to EXPUNGE THE UNCONSTITUTIONAL RESO- 
LUTION FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE SENATE. The 
Opposition were more terrified than ever. 
in a miserable apology for voting for the resolution. and betray- 
ing his constituents. Ie was followed by Mr. King, of Alaba- 
ma, in an eloquent defence of the president. Mr. Leigh then 
obtained the floor, and moved an adjournment, which was car- 
ried, 

The USURPERS of the senate will not suffer the protest to go 
upon their journals. Having found the president guilty without 
a trial, they will not allow him the last privilege of condemned 
innocence—that of saying why sentence should not be pronounced 
against him, and stand forever recorded in the journals of the se- 
nate. 
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There has been a great meeting in N. York to receive 
the report of the **Whig delegation,” sent to Philadel- 
phia, to unite in the “jubilee,” at which, after the delivery 
of several speeches, many resolutions were passed, and a 
strong committee raised to call a meeting of those oppos- 
ed to the principles set forth in the late protest of the 
president, &c. of which Mr. Gallatin is the chairman. 

A man has been arrested, and is to be tried at New 
York, for having off-red a bribe to another to enlist him 
in an attack upon the Merchants’ Exchange, at the late 
election! He said that he had engaged ‘*a company of 
100 stout Irishmen at a dollar each,” for that purpose. 


Many incidents like the following, copied from the 
Taunton, Massachusetts, **Whig,”? may be expected, in 
the present state of things. Wages must be reduced, or 
the demand for labor more rapidly diminished. The idea 
of perilling the lives of persons, however, because they 
will not pay high wages, cannot be tolerated, though thre 
practical operation of it is one of the results that we 
have feared from ‘*‘the experiment,” which, having first 
struck at employers, is now being felt by the employed, 
and will yet make the ‘*poor poorer.” 

We understand (says the Taunton Whig) that a very serious 
riot occurred on the line of the rail road in Mansfield, on Mon- 
day last. The Irish laborers to the number of about four hua- 
dred, struck for higher wages and demanded a daily allowance 
of grog. They armed themselves with clubs, &c. attacked one 
of the contractors, whose life was put in imminent peril. Great 
alarm was felt by the inhabitants in the vicinity of the road. 
The high sheriff of Norfolk proceeded to the scene of hostilities, 
with a company of militia, and succeeded in arresting nine of 
the ringleaders, who were lodged in the jail at Dedham. Mr. 
L. Sweet, a deputy sheriff of this county, also called out a com- 
pany of militia, and arrested six of the rioters, who were brought 
to the jail in this town, yesterday morning. The militia con- 
tinued underarms all night, and yesterday, we are informed, 
order was fully restored. 


A new paper, entitled ‘*7%e North American,” was 
recently established at Washington, as, it is said, for the 
support of Mr. Van Buren as the next president of the 
United States, by means of a national convention. The 
character of the paper may be appreciated from the fol- 
lowing extracts made from it. ‘To show its purposes, 
the editor says— 

“However unfounded the supposition [that Mr. Blair is influ 
enced by interested motives] the editor of the Globe is obliged 
to act with reference to it. He is no doubt, obliged, by the pe 
culiar position in which the supposition places bim, to be more 
circumscribed in his support of the administration, and more le- 
nient and forbearing to its enemies, than is demanded by the 
ends of truth and justice, and the good of the country, and of 
the cause in which he is engaged.”? 

We shall add another— 

‘it but remains for us to say, in addition to this explanation 
of our opinions, and intended course, that we shall urge upon 
the attention of the national convention, Martin Van Buren as 
our favorite candidate for the next presidency. We have tong 
noted with attention and interest, the public life of that gentle- 
man, and have never failed to find him orthodox in his demo- 
cracy, sound and enlightened in his views of public measures, 
aud able and masterly in his intellectual efforts. He has beer 
true to the republican party, and in his friendship to Jackson, 
amid all the assaults of his enemies, and as Jacksonmen and 
democrats we will stand by him until the convention shall pro- 
nounce him wanting and prefer another, when we shall cheer- 
fully acquiesce in that choice, let it be for whom it will, as we 
have a perfect confidence that it cannot fall on any man up- 
worthy of the presidency.” 


99 


Though it seemed due to the record of events which 
it is the leading purpose of this work to make—we have 
endeavored to keep our skirts clear of controversial pub- 


exceeded ail iis former effuris. He gave notice that te suould | lications cone erning masonry and auti-masoury, having 


Southard followed. 
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had more of other matters on hand than we could dis- 


of. The recently re-elected governor of Rhode 

sland is an anti-mason, and was not long ago a ‘‘nation- 

al republican,” but he received the undivided support of 

the administration, or Jackson party, in that state. The 

simple mention of these things seemed necessary to in- 
uce the following address to the printer: 


Socrates, that great sage and moralist of antiquity, was once 
told that a certain man had spoken evil of him. Socrates re- 
plied, “I have no doubt he had some reason for saying so, but I 
shall endeavor so to live for the future, that the world may be- 
lieve that he did not tell the truth of me.” 

This is my story: now for the application. While I was fight- 
ing in the anti-masonic party, | was often charged by my oppo 
nents, that, if we should procure from the general assembly all 
we asked of them, or all they could give, we should still keep 
up the party, merely for power and office, regardless of the good 
of the country. 

I always resented this foul charge against me with indigna- 
tion, and trusted to a clear conscience, and the testimony of | 
future time, for a justification. 

Having procured from the general assembly all we could ask, 
or they could give, I yesterday purged myself from the above 
charge, by voting, as I thought, for the good of the state and 
nation, witbout reference to masonry or anti. masonry. 

In conclusion, [ will now declare—not rashiy—not from any 
feeling of disappointment, but from a well settled and delibe- 
rate conviction, that | believe, and I know many candid men 
who sustain me in it—that the adhering political anti-masons 
of Rhode Island have injured the state and nation more, by 
their conduct yesterday, than the freemasons of Rhode [sland 
have since the days of Roger Williams. 


Wha. I. TInLincuast. 
Providence, April 17, 1834. 


It will be recollected that when Messrs. Benton, Saun- 
ders, and others, talked so much and so loudly about “re- 





trenchment” and ‘‘reform,” that a very long and excit- 
ing debate took place in the house of representatives on 


a proposition to abolish the place of draughtsman to the 
house, as many supposed, on account of the accomplish- 
ed gentleman who happened to fill it! The eorrespon- 
dent of the ‘‘Portland Advertiser,” noticing a late de- 
bate, on the proposition of Mr. J. Q. Adams to strike 
out the amount in the general appropriation bill provid- 
ing for the payment of an additional clerk in the de- 
partment of state, says— 

* And so the debate run on, as water rons down a hill, or the 
fountain flowa in front of the capitol—but there was not much 
in it—till col, Crockett arose. Now every pen was dropped— 
every head was aroused—every eye was fi xed—every whisper 
was hushed! None but orators can throw such a calm over the 
stormy waters—and, therefore, the colonel must be an orator: 
Friends and enemies rallied around. The galleries hurried to 
the balustrades—and the colonel began. There is some men 
whom you cannot report. The colonel is one. His leer you 
cannot put upon paper—his curious drawl—the odd cant of his 
body and his self-congratulation. He is an original in every 
thing, in the tone and structure of his sentences, in the force 
and novelty of metaphors, and his range of ideas. ‘1 thought,’ 
said the colonel, ‘when in 1826 the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Cambreleng), was for cutting down the office of draughts 
man, it was reforining a little to get more. It was like the child- 
ren on the branch of a great tree hanging over the river, sitting 
there and fishing with pin books to catch minnows. It was 
like shearing a hog—great squeal and little wool.’ 

“McDuffie’s most potent thunder, Burges’ wit, Binney’s logic, 
could not have won such a burst of applause from the magnates 
ofthe land. The colonel satdown with delight—and the mem- 
bers here and there gave hima shake of the hand, as they often 
do when a man does a wonderful thing.” 


oe 
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Speaking of ‘retrenchment and reform” we may add 
the following from a bill reported in the house of repre- 
sentatives, by the committee on public buildings. 


For alterations and repairs of the president’s house, 
flooring the terraces, and erecting stables 

For the gardener’s salary, and for laborers employed up- 
on the grouuds and walks of the president’s house, and 
for planting 2,850 

For paving foot ways at the north front of the presi- 
dent’s house, and making a Macadamized carriage way 13,744 

For planting trees and repairing the fence in Lafayette 
square, north of the president’s house 

For conpleting the water works at the p:esident’s 
house, and executive buildinzs 

For completing the furniture of the president’s house 

For excess of expenditures beyond the appropriations 
made by the late commissioner of the public buildings 
during the last year 29 930 
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36,670 


1,000 


1 059 
6,000 
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One of the most beautiful excursions in the United 
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without fatigue, from Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, by 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, uniting in this pleasant little journey al} 
that is sublime and beautiful in the works of nature, with 
the most splendid specimens of the works of art, con- 
densing, as it were, every variety of mountain or valley, 
rocks piled on_rocks, or fertile plains, mighty streams or 
silver rivulets—viaducts and aquaduets, and all that in- 
terests us in the construction of rail roads or eanals, in- 
cluding deep-cuts and side-cuts and embankments, &e. 
on the greatest scale. A packet boat Ieaves the Point of 
Rocks tor Harper’s Ferry, immediately after the arriya} 
of the rail road cars. The distance, about 80 miles, is 
performed in 10 or 11 hours, 


Mr. Mills made a second ascent in: his balloon, from 
Fair Mount, Baltimore, on Thursday evening last. It was 
the most grand as well as most beautiful exhibition of the 
kind that we ever witnessed. He stood suspended near- 
ly over the city for more than half an hour, when, a eur- 
rent of air springing up, drove the balloonaS. S. EF. 
course. He landed safely. 


os 


The grand jury of Davidson county, North Carolina, 
has solemnly presented Andrew Jackson, as having dis- 
appointed the reasonable expectations of the people; and 
for his arbitrary, despotic avd uneonstitutional eonduet, 
ke. We give place to this proceeding in a subsequent 
page as one of the curiosities of these our days—not as 
approving of such doings by grand juries. 


The notorious Weirick, the postmaster and mail rob- 
ber, has been released from the penitentiary by the pre- 
sident of the United States, to which he was sentenced 
for 21 years—and a son of the postmaster at Middle- 
town, Maryland, has been arrested for robbing the mail. 


He has confessed his guilt. His robberies amount to 
2,000 dollars. 


The town of York, Upper Canada, is now called the 
City of Toronto—and among the aldermen lately chosen 
is Mr. McKenzie, so often voted into parliament by the 
people, and so often cast out through the influence of the 


| officers of the crown. 


We have heard a great deal about the horrors of Sing 
Sing prison, New York; and the sympathy of the ‘dear 
sweet people” have been called upon to relieve the poor 
sufferers! Comparatively honest persons, we well know, 
are oftentimes the inmates of our penitentiary establish- 
ments—there are individuals whose depredations on so- 
ciety have a greater amount than lots of an hundred in- 
| habitants of our state prisons, and there is a prospect that 

we shall have more ‘‘rag-barons,” gamblers in the stocks, 
and more honest *‘blacklegs,” and every sort of specula- 
tors, than all of them will contain—comfortadly; as the 
chaplain of New-Gate said, on examining a new ‘‘drop,” 
that ‘‘sia might hang there comrorrasBiy!”? But how is 
it that so many encounter the “horrors” of Sing Sing, 
and other state prisons, a second and a third time? In 
the language of the poet, do they not say in their con- 
duct— 





‘‘Horrors all hail??? 

A large business has been lately done at Washington, 
in the pocket-picking line, even in the senate chamber, 
or inthe gallery of the senate, during the exciting de- 
bates that have recently happened. ‘I'wo of the gentle- 
men have just been apprehended, and, among other odd 
things found in their possession was a poem on the cruel- 
ties of Sing Sing! 

There has been a large importation of well-dressed, 
and seemingly well-bred scoundrels from Europe, espe- 
cially from England—all in favor of a removal of depo- 
sites; but even **the government” of New York thinks it 
right to deposite them, and retain them, in the vaults of 
Sing Sing. The depredations of these knaves may be 
counted by tens of thonsands of dollars a year. We wish 
that **Father Bull” would keep them at home: they will 
write accounts of American manners! 
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States may now be made, with much promptitude and 


ler, arrived yesterday afternoon at the depository with a 
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train of sixteen cars, containing three hundred and six 
United States soldiers, under the command of major 
Heileman, in company with the locomotive Charleston 
with eight cars, containing the baggage of the troops. 


The trip was performed from Aiken in ten and a half 


hours. The spectacle drew a large concourse of specta- 
tors, who were highly gratified. [Patriot April 11. 


~_———— 


Vireinia. A public dinner was given at Richmond, to gen. 
John Floyd, on the occasion of his retirement from the office of 
governor of the state. Besides the toast complimentary to him, 
the following were among the “‘regular’’ toasts, and will show 
the general temper of the company: 

The senate of the United States—Representing the states, 
and nobly discharging the high functions assigned to it by the 
— it stands a bulwark to protect the liberties of the 

eople. 
? James Madison and Albert Gallatin—When the patriarchs of 
the republic are found in the ranks of the opposition to power, 
its supporters can have noright to appropriate to themselves 
the title of ‘the republican party.’ 

**Reform’’—The text was, that the patronage of the govern- 
ment should not be brought in conflict with the freedom of 
elections—the practical comment is the systematic prostitution 
of it to the subsidizing of the press and the reward of devoted 
partisans. 

The retrenchment so vauntingly promised by the present ad- 
ministration—After five year’s possession of power, the fulfil- 
ment of the promise is found in the insolvency of the post of- 
fice department, and the augmentation of the annual charges 
of the government from 13 to 22 millions. 

The regency,in New York or Virginia—Its principle is to ac- 
quire power by intrigue, and rule the people by the instrumen- 
tality of their own offices and their own money. Virginia ‘‘ will 
touch not, taste not, handle not, the unclean thing.”’ 


SwiTzeRtand. The following is the plan of the federal con- 
stitution of Switzerland, which was to be presented to the as- 
sembly of the Zofining, on the 26th February.—It is divided in- 
to two parts—general principles and special provisions. Among 
the general principles, the most important is that which de- 
clares the sovereignty ofthe nation. Paragraph 8 declares the 
Swiss territory to be one and indivisible, and stipulates a com- 
plete equality of rights for allthe inhabitants. The liberty of 
the press and the freedom of discussion, are acknowledged 
without any restrictions. The first part of the compact, which 
comprises the generai principle in 12 paragraphs, can never be 
altered. Among the special provisions, we observe by para- 
graph 13 the nation is divided into tribes, and the country into 
cantons. Paragraph 14 is in the following terms: 

“The executive of the federal constitution is entrusted to a 
diet, the members of which are to elected bythe tribes in the 
proportion of the amount of their population.—Paragraph 17. 
The tribes of Switzerland are to contribute in proportion to their 
resources to the support and the expenses of the state.—Para- 
graph 18. The confederation will establish at its own charges 
such patriotic institutions as the tribes of themselves are ena 
bled to establish.—Paragraph 19. The tribes will have the right 
of giving themselves special constitutions, but on the express 
condition that they are not at variance with the general federal 
constitution.’? { National Gazette. 

BANKS—CURRENCY—AND THE TIMES. 

We regret that a line or two, intended to have been added to 
our notice concerning the notes of the banks of Virginia, was 
omitted—the purport of which was, that these notes were rapid- 
ly returning to a more moderate rate of discount, and then 
were only 21 to 3 per cent. below par, or bank money, in 
Baltimore, at which rate*they remain, and probably will be, for 
some time to come. 


A letter from one of the most distinguished gentlemen of Mis- 
fissippi, to the editor of the Rea@isTER, says— 

‘We are in as much distress in this quarter, and in more, I 
believe, than the people of your neighborhood, in consequence 
of the interruption which has taken place in our currency. We 
are an enterprising people—have a new country to settle, a 
valuable staple, and can use bank facilities to great advantage; 
and we deal largely in exchange, forcign and domestic.”’ [He 
then speaks of great political changes which were happening 
because of the derangement of business, and general distress 
that attends it. ] 


The insolvent list for Baltimore, for the last week, has six- 
teen names. one of them from the county. We cannot identify 
one of the fifleen in the city, but find tie names of Uiree of them 
on the “‘no pressure?’ memorial to congress. 


The New York papers say that treasury dranghts on one of 
the deposite banks”in that city. for the sum of $100,000, have 
been made, for the purpose of placing the money in Baltimore 
or at Washington: 150,000 dollars in specie, arrived in Balti- 
more a few days since, whether to remain here, or pass on to 
Washington, we are not informed. 


The bank committee of the house of representatives commenc- 
ed business at Philadelphia last week. Richard Rush, former 
secretary of the treasury, has been appointed their secretary. 
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There are reports that the committee had demanded possession 
of the books, and the keeping of them, at their‘‘own inn??—and 
that the same was, of course, refused. If one could laugh at 
things so grave—this pretence of the committee of the house 
of representatives to possess the books of the bank of the United 
States, while Mr. Beardsley, and others, contend that congress 
has no power even to examine the books of the bank of the 
Metropolis, one of the deposites banks, and also chartered by 
congress—he might well laugh at such consistent doings. 

It may well be questioned also, whether in the present rela- 
tions of the government and the bank, there is any just right in 
congress to make a special examination of the affairs of the 
bank, unless as simple holders of a pari of its stock? The de- 
posites are withdrawn! Butin any case, we much doubt whe- 
ther such committee has power, (though heretofore partially 
exercised), of looking into the accounts of private individuals— 
that power not being vested in the directors themselves, unless 
on special occasions. 


A sufficient amount of subscription has been made to the 
stock of the new state bank of North Carolina, (recently in- 
corporated as a successor or substitute for the old state bank, 
now winding up), to authorise the bank’s going into operation, 


Itis stated in the Albany Daily Advertiser that the tonnage 
received from New York, from the west, was 4,475 tons up to 


the 22d April, 1833—up to same date in the present year, 1,550 
tons. 


The board of directors of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
have determined to issue promissory notes of five, ten and 
twenty dollars, payable one year after date, with four per cent. 
interest; and for the redemption of which, stocks of the state 
of Maryland, and of the corporation of Washington and George- 
town, will be placed in the hands of Phineas Janney, John P. 
Van Ness and William Price, as trustees, to an amount greater 
than itis proposed to issue notes; with authority in the trust 


to sell the stocks, and apply the proceeds to the payment of 
the notes when at maturity. 


On the 3d and 4th ult. there were 200 protests in N. O1rleans— 
but no others of consequence had happened up to the 10th, 
first rate paper being then only 15 per cent. 


Mr. Hardin, in a speech concerning the banks of the District 
of Columbia, and especially to obtain an examination into the 
affairs of the bank of the Metropolis, gives a table of the public 
deposites, specie and circulation of the several deposite banka, 
the sums of which are as follows: 

POBNe Gepoeites . oi. c ccc cccccccccesscses ..+. $11,485,525* 
Bpecie...ccscee ee 3,376,309 


Circulation....... 10,202,995 
The deposite banks are 25. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

H. Johnson ‘as consented to be a candidate to repre- 
sent the New Orleans district in congress, at the next 
election. 

Judge Porter, of the U. S. senate, from Louisiana, is 
a native of Ireland. His father, though a clergyman, 
fell a vietim, in 1798, to the tyranny that destroyed the 
Emmetts and Tones, of Ireland, or drove them into exile 
from their native land. 

We have a long list of reappointments made by the 
president and senate—and a few new appointments, 
chiefly in the revenue service. 

Mr. Gates, the celebrated merchant at Montreal, re- 
cently died in that city; and a day or two afterwards, 
Mr. Bancroft, his associate in business, suffered an apo- 
plectic attack, and also departed for that land whence no 
traveller returns. These events spread a general gloom 
over the people of Montreal. 

Died on Monday last, in Baltimore, in the 64th year 
of his age, Philip .Voore, esq. president of the Franklin 
bank in this city. He was an *thonest man.” 

The house of capt. John C. Kissinger was lately de- 
stroyed by fire in Armstrong county, Pennsylvania, and 
with it nine of his children, the oldest about 19 years of 
age. Capt. K. and his wife were on a visit to her pa- 
rents, about 8 miles distant. It is not known how this 
awful ealamity happened. The bones of the deceased 
were found in the relative positions in which they slept, 
and renders it probable that they were all smothered he- 
fore the fire reached them. ‘The barn was also consum- 
ed, and with it one horse, two oxen, two hogs and a 
dog. 

Col. Crockett avrived in Philadelphia on Saturday 
last, and in the evening attended the theatre, where he was 
reecived with great glee, by a very numerous body of 


the people. 
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*This sum, perhaps, does not exceed 11 millions—for in two 
cases, one of them of no importance, the deposites, public or 
private, are returned en masse. 
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About 100,000 Ibs. of wool were recently sold at pub- 
lic sale, in Boston. The sale went off with animation, 
and the prices equalled the expectations of the owners, 
though they were from 15 to 20 per cent. lower than last 
fall. Fleece wool brought from 38 to 55 cents. After 
the public sale, about 60,000 pounds were taken at pri- 
yate sale, at some improvement on the auction prices. 

The steamboat Protector was lately consumed by fire 
a few miles below Claiborne, Alabama. The passen- 
gers and crew narrowly escaped, but 200 bales of cotton, 
xc, were consumed iu the boat. 

As a steamboat was leaving Natchez on the 6th ult. a 
shot was fired from a house near the wharf, and a pas- 
senger killed. No cause is assigned for this atrocious 
act. It is the third time that the like has happened! 

The complete returns of the late election in Connecti- 
cut give the following results: 

Foot (‘Swhig”’?) .cscccesccsccccsecceoe one -1 8,411 

Edwards (Jackson) ......esecccecceeeees 015,844 

Storrs (antiemason). ......ceeccescceccvese 02,398 

Soattering 2. .ccccccccvcccccccsccccccccsess SOS 


WSS 66 nese 6 cess Seecncecesccc ces SO, 088 





Foot’s plurality over Edwards .............+2,557 
Do. majority over Edwards and Storrs......169 
anting to make a choice in consequence 
of the scattering Votes... ....ceeeeeeecee eee 69 
According to calculation, said to be exact, made from 
the Almanacs of Paris, and the different departments, 
there are in France, 1,700,843 doctors, and 1,400,651 
sick persons; 1,900,492 lawyers, and last year only 
993,000 suits. 
The assessment upon the Liverpool and Manchester 


railway, for parish rates, is estimated on a rental of 


£3,200 per mile, or £96,000 for the whole thirty miles. 

Mr. Potter, cashier of the Union bank, at Columbia, 
Tenn. was knocked down near the bank, at 10 o’clock at 
night, and rendered insensible, and then badly stabbed— 
after which the keys were taken from him, and the bank 
robbed of $19,000. Mr. P. was accidentally discovered 
some time after the whole affair had been finished. It 
was expected that he would recover. 

Alonzo Phelps, a murderer and highwayman, broke 
jail at Vicksburg, on the day previous to the one appoint- 
ed for his execution, and, while running from the prison, 
was killed by the sheriff with a rifle. 

Perfect toleration on religious subjects has been pro- 
glaimed in Venezuela, and the bishop of Barbadoes had 
arrived at Laguira to establish an Episcopal church there. 
The president, Paez, would assist at the ceremony. 


Under such proceedings, we hope fora better state of 


things. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette of Saturday mentions that 
about nine hundred old soldiers have been paid their 
pensions, at the branch bank of the United States, in that 
city, since the 3d of March. ‘he total amount paid ex- 
ceeds forty thousand dollars. 

— 1 BO Ove 
TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

April 25. Mr. Webster presented a memorial from 3,000 citi- 
zens of Ontario county, New York, agaiust the removal of the 
deposites—referred, &c. 

Mr. Clay presented the proceedings and resolutions of a pub- 
Jic meeting in the district of Hanover, York county, Pa. against 
the removal of the deposites. There was considerable debate 
oo the presentation of these proceedings, in which Messrs. Clay, 
Forsyth, McKean and Brown took part. ‘They were, tempora- 
rily, on motion of Mr. JWWilkins, laid on the table. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of the special 
order, being the modified resolutions of Mr, Poindeater, ou the 
president’s protest, &c. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Bibb to amend, 

Mr. Bibb obtained the floor at half past 2, and addressed the 
senate in favor of bis amendment; but before he had concluded, 
he gave way to a motion to adjourn; when the senate adjourn 
ed till Monday. 

April 28. Memorials, proceedings of public meetings, &c. 
disapproving of the removal of the deposites were presented as 
follows: by Mr. Tyler, from the young men of Richmond and 
Manchester, Va.; by Mr. Leizh, from citizens of Gloucester 
county, Va.; and by Mr. Webster, frow 6,000 of the freemen of 
the city of Utica, and the county of Oucida, New York; which 
were severally read, referred, Xe. 

Memorials, &c. approving the conduct of the executive in the 
removal of the deposites were preseuted, by Mr. Wilkins from 
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a meeting of citizens in Huntingdon county, Pa.; and by Mr. 
Brown, froma public meeting in Edgecomb county, N. Caro- 
lina; which were read, referred, &c. 

Mr. Clay submitted two resolutions. which were considered 
and adopted, the first directing the secretary of the treasury ty 
report to the senate, the gross amountof the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands and the number of acres sold during 1833 
distinguishing the number of acres sold in each state—and the 
second inquiring the manner by which the 20th part of the nett 
proceeds of the sales of the lands within the state of Ohio, set 
apart for roads, is ascertained. 

After the presentation, &c. of various petitions and the report 
and disposition of several private bills, 

The senate proceeded to consider Mr. Poindezter’s resolutions 
as modified. The question being on the amendment of Mr, 
Bibb; and Mr. Bibb resumed and concluded his remarks; when 
on motion of Mr. Grundy, the senate adjourned. 


April 29. The chair communicated a report from the secre- 
tary of the senate, made in obedience to the resolution of the 
20th instant, showing the number of memorials, proceedings 
and resolutions, presented to the senate for and against the re- 
moval of the deposites. The number against the removal, is 
stated to be 114,918, and that for it 8,721. 

Mr. Bell presented a memorial from Somersworth, and ano- 
ther from Dover, New Hampshire, the first signed by 452 and the 
latter by 500 citizens, opposed to the removal of the deposites, 
which were read, &c. Ras: 

Mr. Poindexter reported a bill making a grant of land for the 
Polish patriots; which was read and ordered to a second read- 
ing. 

Mr. Chambers submitted the following resolution, which lies 
one day on the table: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to in- 
form the senate, whether any other treasury draughts, called at 
the department transfer draughts on the United States bank, 
have been drawn since his report of the llth December, 1833; 
and the purposes to which the amounts of such draughts, if 
any, have been applied. 

Mr. Webster gave notice, that he would move to-morrow to 
take up the military appropriation bill; and also to go into ex- 
ecutive business. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of the protest 
of the president, &c. ‘The question being on Mr. Bibb’s amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Grundy rose and addressed the senate until a quarter 
past 4 o’clock, When, on motion of Mr. Clay, the senate ad- 
journed, 

April. 30. A memorial opposed to the removal of the depos- 
ites, was presented by Mr. Sprague from citizens of Hallowell, 
Maine; which was read, referred, &c. 

Mr. Kent presented the memorial of certain citizens of Balti- 
more, praying for the adoption of the warehousing system. 

The senate then again took up the resolutions offered by Mr, 
Poindexter, as modified by Mr. Clay, on the president’s protest. 

‘The question being on the motion of Mr. Bibb to amend, Mr. 
Clay addressed the senate until a quarter after 3 o’clock, when 
on mouon of Mr. Wright, the senate adjourned. 

May 1. Mr. McKean presented memorials from Northumber 
land, Susquehannah and Bradford counties, Pa. Mr. McKean 
stated that he had been requested to present the memorial of 
about two hundred and sixty inhabitants of the borough of Mil 
ton, in Northumberland, one of the middle counties of Penn 
sylvania. They speak in the usual language of their embar- 
rassments and pecuniary distress. ‘hey are opposed to the re 
moval of the deposites, and in favor of rechartering the United 
States bank. A large number of them were the original friends 
of general Jackson, and supported him in 1832. Many of them 
he knew had been the active friends of the general. 

The second came nearer home; it was signed by 1,300 citi- 
zens of Susquehannah county, adjoining the one in which he 
resided. A warm political friend of his own, and a uniform 
supporter of general Jackson, authorised him to say, that it 
contained the names of at least two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of voters, and that at least 500 of the signers voted for gen. 
Jackson in 1832. 

The third came from his own county, a strong Jackson coun 
ty, signed by about 1,600 citizens without distinction of party. 
They say, in transmitting the memorial, they desire it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that they are actuated by no party or politi- 
tical motives, and they sincerely regret and deplore the manner 
in Which this question has, by artful means and designing men, 
been mingled with the party conflicts of the day. They deem 
it a subject too deeply affecting the interests of every class of 
the community, to be prostituted to the base purposes of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and express a hope that every patriot 
will discountenance the counexion of this question with the 
polities of the country. 

Mr. Webster said—Now, with great respect to the senator 
from Peunsylvania, (Mr. McKean), lhe should not like to make an 
inquiry of him that would create any embarrassment, but as he 
said he had presented the names of those, some of whom were 
friends of the administration, and most of whom he knew, and 
us he resided in one of the counties, he, (Mr. W.) would like 
to know of him, if he would not take it amiss, whether there 
was or was nota deep and growing disapprobation of the mea 
sures of the executive in relation to the ‘removal of the de 
posites from the bank of the United States? 











Mr. McKean replied that he had not the slightest objection to 
answering the inquiry. He stated the fact that, so far as he 
knew the county of Northumberland, it contained a number of 
persons who were actively engaged in the support of the pre- 
sent executive. They themselves stated that they were the 
original friends of general’ Jackson, and voted for him in 1832. 
He also stated that,in his own county, their memorial was 
signed without distinction of party. Although he did not know 
the sentiments of every gentleman in his county, yet those gen- 
tlemen who were responsible to him for the memorial authoris- 
ed him to state that fact. 

His desire, Mr. McK. said, was to reply to the question of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts distinctly. As far as he knew, 
the people of the counties with which he was acquainted, (al- 
though he unfortunately differed with them on some points), 
were much dissatisfied with the removal of the public deposites. 
There was much discontent, and he believed that the people 
were against the administration for its late measures, though 
they attributed them only to error of judgment. He did not 
mean to be understood, Mr. McK. said, as conveying the idea 
that the people of Pennsylvania were opposed to the executive; 
he only meant that they were generally opposed to the removal 
of the deposites, which they attributed, as before said, to error. 

Mr. McKean also presented a memorial from Northampton 
county, Pa. approving the measures of the executive in the re- 
moval of the deposites. 

These memorials were read, referred, &c. 

Mr. Clay rose to present a memorial which would neutralize 


the last one presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | 


(Mr. McK.). The memorial, with the presentation of which 
he was charged, was from Bald Eagle township, in Centre 
county, Pennsylvania. It is accompanied by a letter which 
states that three-fourths of the subscribers to the memorial have 
been, until very recently, the most unyielding friends of the ad- 
ministration; aud he would further state, for the comfort of the 
supporters of the executive, that the letter adds, “that the pre- 
sidential protest has reached us, and I feel safe in assuring you 
that its dangerous doctrines will excite almost universal repro- 
bation.’’ 

The numerous subscribers to this memorial testify that, in 
voting for the re-election of general Jackson they did not intend 
to decide against the bank of the United States. 

The memorial was read, referred, &c. 

Mr. Chambers preseuted the proceedings of a large and re- 
spectable meeting recently held in the city of Baltimore, disap- 
proving of the measures of the administration in relation to the 


bank of the United States, and particularly condemning the late | 


protest of the president. 

A long and interesting debate then followed, in which Messrs. 
Chambers, Grundy, Clay, Brown and McKean took part. 

On motivun of Mr. Forsyth, the proceedings were laid on the 
table. ; 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business, and, after remaining some time with closed doors, 
the senate adjourned, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, April 24. 
resumed, when Mr. McKennan, of Pa. occupied the morning 
hour in opposition to it, without concluding. 
On motion of Mr. Polk, the house, as in committee of the 
whole, again resumed the consideration of the general appropri 
ation bill. 


a clerk in the topographical bureau, of 1,000 dollars, and another 
in the clothing bureau of 700 dollars. A long debate arose, and 
the motion was finally negatived, ayes 61, noes 63. 

A motion was then made to atrike out an item of $5,000 for 
additional clerk hire in the pension office. 

This motion led to an animated and protracted debate, in 
which the authority of the head of a department to employ ex 
tra clerks at his pleasure, and then to demand from congress an 
appropriation to pay them, was warmly denied. It was inci- 
dentally admitted in debate, that the necessity for the employ 


mentof these additional clerks arose in part from the transfer of 
The | 


the pension agency from the bank of the United States. 
committee continued to sit until about 6 o’clock; when 

Mr. Vinton moved that it rise, which motion prevailed—ayes 
75, noes 71. 

Mr. Polk now moved for leave to introduce a resolution mak 
ing the present bill the order of the day, at 12 o’clock, every 
day, Mondays and Saturdays excepted. 

Mr. Vinton objected, and 

Mr. Polk moved to suspend the rules; but before any deci- 
sion was had. on motion of Mr. Vinton, the house adjourned. 

Friday, April 25. Mr. Chilton made an adverse report on 


the expediency of repealing the law which requires two wit- | 
nesses to establish a pension for wounds received during the | 


revolutionary war, &e. 

Mr. Duncan asked and obtained leave of the house to lay on 
the table and have printed, a bill to modify and extend an act 
to incorporate the subscribers to the bank of the United States, 
with certain limitations and conditions; which bill, he gave no- 
tice, he intends to offer as a substitute for a bill reported from 


the committee of ways and means to regulate the deposites of 


the public money in the local banks. 
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for twenty years from the 4ih day of March, 1836, provided that 
the United States shall surrender the whole of its stock, and 
the present stockholders shall surrender half of the stock in the 
bank held by them respectively; the several states to have the 
right to subscribe, at par value, in proportion to their respec- 
tive representation in the house of representatives of the United 
States, for the twenty-one millions of dollars of stock so to be 
surrendered, or the citizens thereof, in the event of any state’s 
declining to subscribe and pay in the amount of the quota on or 
before the lst day of February, 1836. The amendment embra- 
ces several other new features; such as limiting the dividend 
on stock to seven per cent. per annum, the surplus, after the 
accumulation of a contingent fund of three millions, to be paid 
over into the treasury of the United States; prohibiting the 
issue of any notes of a denomination less than ten dollars; re- 
quiring a bonus of $200,000 per annum, to be appropriated to 
internal improvements, &c. &c. This being the first practical 
proposition in the house of representatives, contemplating, in 
any form, the extension of the charter of the present bank of 
the United States, we have thouglit this brief note of it might 
be acceptable to our readers. } 

The resolution of Mr. Jarvis, for an investigation of eertain 
of the district banks, was again taken up for consideration; 
when Messrs. Hardin and Chilton addressed the house. 

On motion of Mr. Polk, the house went into committee of 
the whole on the general appropriation bill. 

The question under debate being the item of $31,731, for ad- 
ditional clerk hire in the post master general’s department. 

A very Warm and interesting debate ensued, in which Messrs. 
Lincoln, Pope, Reed, Parker, Evans, Wardwell, Polk, H. Eve- 
reut, Connor, Chilton, Hardin, Ewing and Hannegan took part. 

In the course of Mr. Chilton’s remarks, he referred to the re- 
port of the retrenchment committee of 1828, in which, in 
speaking of the post office department, it was affirmed, that, 
under the able administration of its then chief (judge McLean) 
it had been brought up, from an annual charge to the govein- 
inent of upwards of 858,000, to yield in 1827, a nett profit of 
$100,312, with an extension of post routes and post offices. 
But alas! how now? The department by its own showing, has 
borrowed ata per centage, and without law, $400,000, and as 
admitted by the gentleman from North Carolina $170,000 be- 
sides; and how much more it owes, no one can tell. In the 
same time, an increase in the number of clerks and other offi- 
cers, involying an expense of about $50,000. That when Mr, 
McLean left the department in 1828, the number of clerks was 
38, while itis now 92. 

The question to strike ont the item was negatived without a 
count. 

Mr. Lincoln moved to reduce the item from $31,700 to 17,000, 

The question was taken on Mr. Lincoln’s motion and nega- 
tived, ayes 53, noes Bd. 

On motion of Mr. Polk an item of 83,500 for additional clerk 
hire to bring up the arrears, and transeribing the fleld notes of 
the post office departinent, was stricken out; when the com- 


| mittee rose, and, on motion of Mr. Williams, the house ad- 


The resolution of Mr. Mardis was again | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
Mr. McKay moved to strike out two items in the bill. one for | 


journed. 

Saturday, April 26. The resolution moved by Mr. Beaty, on 
the 10th instant, authorising a survey and examination of the 
Cumberland river, with a view of rendering tt navigable for 
steamboats, was taken up and agreed to. 

Mr. FE. D. White reported a bill authorising the seeretary of 
the navy to catise improvements on the steam engine to be 
made, 

Mr. Boon moved the consideration of his resolution fixing a 
day of adjournment; but it being objected to, he moved to dis- 


[pense with the rule, and demanded the yeas and nays; they 





(The bill introduced by Mt. Duncan proposes that the char- | 


ter of the present bank of the United States shall be continued 


were taken accordingly and stood as follows: yeas 91, nays 57. 

‘T'wo thirds not voting in the affirmative, the motion was ne- 
gatived. 

Mr. Polk then moved the consideration of the general appro 
priation bill, which was refused, 

After attending to several private bills, the house passed to 
the consideration of the bill for the relief of Susan Decatur, as 
in committee of the whole; which, having been gone through, 
was reported to the house; and then the house adjourned. 

Monday, April 23. Mr. Garland, a member elect from the 
state of Louisiana, vice Mr. Bullard, resigned, appeared, was 
qualified and took his reat, 

Messrs. Hall and Graham, of North Carolina, who had each 
presented memorials from their respective districts, on the Jast 
petition day, addressed the house on the subject, the former in 
a speech of two hours. The memorials of each were read, re- 
ferred, &c. 

Mr. Gamble who had also, on the last petition day, presented 
the memorial of 183 persons, nearly all voters, of Savannah, 
Geo. opposed to the removal of the deposites, paid some very 
flattering compliments to the character of the metmoriali«ts, 
Mr G. stated that the memoryialists represent that since the 
first of October last, the fall in the price of cotton, the great 
southern staple, has been at least one fourth of its aetual value 
atthat time. The entire value of the cotton crop is estimated 
at forty millions of dollars, and the direct loss of the cotton 
planters may be fairly stated at from six to eight millions of 
doilars: of which more than a million falls on the state of Geor- 
gia; and this, independently of the loss whieh results from the 
fact, that 50,000 bales less will be required by the manufac- 
turers of the United States’*— Read, referred, &c. 
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Memorials, &c. Opposed to the removal of the deposites 
Were presented by Mr. R. M. Johnson, trom between 3 and 400 
citizens of Grint county, Ky.; by Mr. Chilton, trom a meeting of 
the ettizens of the town of Brandenburg Ky.; by Mr. Mitchell, 
from citizens of the 12th congressional district in Ohio; by Mr. 
Fiaton, af Ohio, from citizens of his district; by Mr. Corwin, 
from inhabitants of the county of Clinton, Ohio; by Mr. Vance, 
(29 memorials), signed by 1,241 citizens of Champaign county, 
Ohio; by Mr. White, of Lon. froma large meeting of the citizens 
of New Orleans; by Mr. Murphy, from citizens of Dallas county, 
Alabama; by Mr. Osgood, of Mass. the proceedings of a public 
meeting in his district, as alsoa letter of instructions, which 
Jetter, he said he should not comply with. All which were 
read, referred, &e. » 

Memorials, &c. approving of the removal of the deposites 
were presented, by Mr. /Vayne, from 687 citizens of Savannah, 
Georgia; by Mr. Pope, of Ky. from a meeting in his district; by 
Mr. Thompson, from citizens of Salem, Ohio; by Mr. Mitchell, 
of Ohio, from citizens of bis district; and Mr. Leavitt from 
citizens of Harrison county, Ohio; which were severally read, 
referred, &c. and then the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, April 29. Mr. Lincoln asked leave to offer a reso- 
lution calling for information from oue of tie departments. 

Opposition being made, he moved for the suspension of the 
rule, and demanded the yeas and nays. 

The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, ‘That the postmaster general be directed to lay be- 
fore this house a statement of the number, and names, and dates 
of the appointments, respectively, of the clerks, agents and 
other officers and persons employed in his department, (other 
than postmasters and persons cmployed in the respective post 
Offices), and of the distribution and assignment of the appro- 
priate duties of each; and especially of the character of the 
serviees required by the solicitor, and clerks of the solicitor’s 
Office; and the duties and official employment of each of the 
perzous who, in the register of the offices and agents of the 
government, called the **Blue Book,’ are denominated “clerks 
of appointment;”’ and that he do inform the house from what 
fund or appropriation all the officers and persons aforesaid, 
employed in his departinent, have received their coimpensa- 
tion; and that he be further directed to state to this honse, 
to what corporations or individuals, (if any), the post office 
department is indebted for money borrowed, and to what 
amount to ench of such corporations or individuals respectively, 
and at what rates of interest such loans have been obtained; 
whether the department has overdrawn the amount of depo- 
sites to its credit in bank or banks; and ifso, in what balances it 
is now indebted to such banks; in what instances, (ifany), and 
to what amount, the department has anticipated its revenue by 
draughts on post offices in advance of the current quarter, and 
whether there are arrearages due to any contractors, according 
to the terms of their contracts, either executed or continuing 
for the conveyance of the mails, and to whom, and to what 
amount respectively; and what is the aggregate amount of the 
indebtedness of the department, beyond its present means and 
resources, to diseharge all its pecuniary obligations in time, and 
according to its engagements and liabilities.”’ 

The yeas and nays were thereupon taken, and stood as fol- 
lows: yeas 103, nays 50. 

So the rule was suspended, 

The speaker said the resolution must, by rule, lie one day. 

Mr. Lincoln moved to dispense with the rule. 

Mr. Adams demanded the yeas and nays. 

They were taken, and stood, yeas 110, nays 68. Two thirds 
net consenting, the rule was not suspended; and the resolution 
Jies on the table until to-morrow. 

Mr. Gilmer moved that the letter of the secretary of war re- 
fative to the death of Hardiman Owens, be taken up; and it be- 
ing taken up, 

Mr. Gilmer moved that it be referred to a select committee, 
and Mr. Clay its reference to the judiciary committee. 

A debate took place between Messrs. Gilmer and Clay, in 
which the former, after disavowing any intention of attacking 
the administration, alluded to the order given by the commander 
of the United States troops ‘“‘to take Owens dead or alive,” 
and to the order from the war department to defend the prose- 
cution against those who shot him, at the expense of the ge- 
neral government, and by an agent sent for that purpose from 
Washington. Before any decision was had, the hour expired, 
and the house passed to the orders of the day. 


The general appropriation bill was now taken up, and 

Mr. Vance, of Ohio. moved to strike out an item of $3,500 
for additional clerk hire in the offices of the surveyors general 
of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, which motion was opposed by 
Messrs. McKinley, Polk, Lyon, Clay, Ashley and Lane, and 
finally rejected. 

Mr. Vance then moved to strike out an item allowing $10,000 
for supplying township plats to certain land offices: after several 
motions to amend Mr. V’s motion by reducing the allowance in 
the item; and it was, after considerable debate, reduced to 
$5,000. 

Various other amendments being offered and disposed of, 

Mr. Selden moved to introduce a proviso in the clause pro- 
viding for the compensation of United States district attorneys, 
forbidding them to bring separate snits in cases where they 
ean be consolidated. On this amendment, a debate arose which 
Jasted till 5 o’clock, when ihe committee rose, and the house 
adjourned. 
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Wednesday, April 30. Mr. Adams gave notice to the honse 
that he should, to morrow, ask permission to introduce a bill 
forbidding the corporations of Washington, Alexandria ang 
Georgetown, from Issuing promissory notes below the denomi- 
nation of ten dollars. 

Mr. Meclkennan resumed and concluded his remarks in oppo- 
sition to the resolutions of Mr. Mardis,and Mr. Gelbraith, ot Pa, 
obtained the floor for to morrow. 

The bili to regulate the value of gold and silver coing, in the 
United States, was taken up and passed through committee, 
without amendment. 

The bill to extend the duration of the commission under the 
French treaty for two years, 

And the bill making an extension under the treaty with Naples 
for six months, were severally taken up and passed through 
committee of the whole, 

The general appropriation bill was then again taken up, and 
the remainder of the day consumed in discussing its details 
without coming to a couclusion. Ata Jate hour the house ad- 
journed. 

Thursday, May1. Mr. Adams asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to prevent the corporations of Washington, Alex- 
audria, aud Georgetown from issuing bills of a less denomina- 
tion than fen dollars; which bill was referred, &c. 

Mr. Lincoln moved that the house take up the resolution he 
had moved a day or two since, relative to the affairs of the post 
office department. 

Objection being made— 

Mr. L. moved a suspension of the rule, and called the yeas 
and nays, which were ordered. The yeas and nays being taken, 
stood as follows: yeas 93, nays 63. ‘There not being two-thirds 
in the affirmative, the rule was not suspended. 

The general appropriation bill was then taken up in commit- 
tee of the whole. ‘The question still being on the allowances 
to foreign ministers, the debate was renewed with additional 
spirit and interest, and continued till 6 o’clock. ‘The motion to 
strike out the salaries of ministers to England and Russia was 
negatived by a vote of 101 to 69. 

Aiter which the house adjourned. 


BO Biren 
A HORRIBLE AFFAIR. 

The oecurrence of a fire in New Orleans, on the 10th ult. 
has led to a disclosure of circumstances of a horrifying charac- 
ter. ‘The Courier of that day has the annexed particulars: 

‘SA fire broke out this morning in the kitchen of madame La- 
laurie, corner of Royal and Bayou streets, which was soon 
Wiaptin flames. It was known to some of the neighbors, that 
the upper part of this building was used as a prison, and that it 
was then tenanted by several unfortunate slaves loaded with 
chains. Information of this fact was communicated to judge 
Canonge, who instantly waited on Mr. Lalaurie, and asked 
permission of that gentleman, in a polite manner, to have the 
slaves removed to a place of safety; when the latter, with much 
rudeness replied, that ‘there were those who would be better 
employed if they would attend to their own affairs instead of 
officiously intermedling with the concerns of other people.’ 
The flames gaining rapidly on the building, orders were given 
to break open the doors, which being promptly obeyed, a most 
appalling sight was presented, in the shape of several wretched 
negroes emerging from the fire, their bodies covered with scars 
and loaded with chains! Amongst them was a female slave, 
upwards of 60 years of age, who could not move. Some young 
inen carried her to the city guard house. where the others, six 
in number, were also conducted, to be protected from the cru- 
elty of theirowner. Wesaw one of these miserable beings. 
The sight was so horrible that we could scarce look upon it. 
The most savage heart could not have witnessed the spectacle 
unmoved. He had a large hole in his head, his body from head 
to foot was covered with sears and filled with worms!!! The 
sight inspired us with so much horror, that even at the moment 
of writing this article we shudder from its effects. Those who 
have seen the others represent them to be in a similar condition. 

‘We forbear a further description of this revolting spectacle, 
as it can hardly be agreeable to the feelings of our readers. We 
hope the grand jury will take cognizance of this unparalleled out- 
rage, and bring the perpetrators of it to the punishment they so 
richly deserve.” 

The Bee of the 11th April, says—‘*The populace have repair- 
ed to the house of this woman, and have demolished and de- 
stroyed every thing upon which they could lay their hands. At 
the time of inditing this the fury of the mob remained still una- 
bated and threatens the demolition of the entire edifice.”’ 

The popular fury which we briefly adverted to in our paper of 
yesterday, as consequent upon the discovery of the barbarous 
and fiendish atrocities committed by the woman Lalaurie upon 
the person of her slaves, continued unabated the whole of the 
evening before last and part of yesterday morning. It was found 
necessary for the purpose of restoring order, for the sheriff and 
his officers to repair to the place of riot and to interpose the au- 
thority of the state, which we are pleased to notice proved ef- 
fectual, without the occurrence of any of those acts of violence 
which arecommon upon similar occasions. We regret however, 
to state that previously, some indignities had been shown to 
judge Canonge, who ventured to expostulate with the assaiiants 
upon the propriety of ceasing their operations, and that during 
the same, deadly weapons were in the hands of many persons, 
a resort to which at one time was seriously apprehended. No- 
thing of the kind happily, however, transpired. 
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Nearly the whole of the edifice is demolished, and scarcely 
any thing remains but the walis which the popular vengeance 
have ornamented with various writings expressive of indigna- 
tien and the justness of their punisiiment. 

The loss of property sustained 1s estimated by some at $40,000, 
but others think this calculation exaggerated. It must, how- 
ever, have been very great indeed, as the furniture alone was of 
the most costly kind, consisting of pianoes, armors, &c. &c. 
which were removed to the garret and thrown from thence into 
the street for the purpose of rendering them of no possible value 
whatever. 

This is the first act of the kind that our populace have ever 
engaged in; and although the provocation pleads much in favor 
of the excesses committed, yet we dread the precedent. To say 
the least of it, itimay be excused, but can’t be justified. Sum- 
mary punishments, the results of popular excitementin a go- 
vernment of laws, can never admit of justification, let the cir- 
cumstances be ever so aggravating, 

The whole of yesterday and the preceding day, the police jail 
was crowded by persons pressing forward to witness the unfor- 
tunate wretches who had escaped cruelties that would com- 
pare with those of a Domitien, a Nero or a Caligula! Four 
thousand persons at least, it is computed, have already visited 
these victims to convince themselves of their sufferings. 

STEAMBOAT LAW. 

Louisiana has been the first state to set the example of vigor- 
ous legislation for the prevention and punishment of negligence 
in the navigation and management of steamboats. For the sy- 
nopsis of the law which she has made on that subject, we are 
indebted to the Baltimore American, as follows: 

‘““The legislature of Lovistana, which bas just adjourned, 
adopted a very severe, and, we trust, efficient law for the regu- 
lation of steainboats, £0 as to secure them from explosion. ‘The 
number of fatal accidents on the Mississippi—particularly the 
disastrous one by which senator JounsTon lost his life—impe- 
riously called for some legislative interference, to secure care 
and fidelity in the management of engines, and every practica- 
ble assurance of their soundness. The new law manifests great 
anxiety to establish minute precautions against accident, as 
well as misconduct; and imposes heavy penalties on the agents 
and owners, in every case of damage which any possible care 
might have prevented. To make the law more effective, it has 
been sent to the executives of all the states bordering on the 
Mississippi, and its tributaties, for similar action. 

The law establishes the office of state engineer for the port of 
New Orleans. The duty of the engineer is to examine, once in 
three months, the strength of the boilers of steamboats plying 
within the waters of the state; to test them by hydraulic pres- 
sure to three times the weight of eteam they may be supposed 
eapable of carrying; and to furnish each boat with a certificate, 
specifying the weight of steam which may be safely used. 

In case any accident happens on board of any boat, not pos- 
sessing the proper certificates, neither captain, owner nor agent, 
ean recover any claim for freight or insurance; the Owner or 
agentis made responsible to the shipper, to the full amount of 
all damage; and the captain is further subjected to a fine, not 
Jess than $500, nor more than $2,000, and to imprisonment for not 
Jess than three months, nor more than three years. If lives are 
lost, the captain is to be adjudged guilty of manslaughter. 

The same penalties to the several parties are provided in case 
ef any accident in navigation, from overloading, racing, carry- 
ing higher steam than the certificate allows, or any accident 
“that may occur while the captain, pilot or engineer is engaged 
in gambling, or attending to any game of chance or hazard.” 

The same penalties are provided in case of any accident from 
gunpowder, shipped without a written notice of the fact being 
posted in three conspicuous parts of the boat. 

Shippers are made liable to a fine of $200 for shipping gun- 
powder without notice to the master or clerk; and also made 
liable for damages that may happen by any accident therefrom; 
and, in case of loss of life, are adjudged guilty of manslaughter. 

In passing, on the river, the descending boat is commanded 
to shut off steam and float down, when within a mile of an as- 
ecending boat—the latter to assume the responsibility of steering 
clear of the other, and being liable for all damages. 

Other minute directions are given, but the above form the 

principal enactments of the Jaw, which appear to be drawn up 

with a determination to enforce rigorous penalties against any 

carelessness in the management of steam engines on the Missis- 
sippi, within the jimits of the state of Louisiana. 

LETTER FROM JUDGE McLEAN. 

Certain assertions that Mr. McLean would not be a candidate 

for the presidency in opposition to the decision of a national 

convention, gave rise to the following letter from him: 
To the editor of the Hamilton (O.) Intelligencer. 

Washington, 26th March, 1834. 

Dear sir: I have just received your letter of the 17th inst. in 

which you inform me that at alate public meeting in Hamilton, 

“a number of letters were read to the meeting, stating, in effect, 

that I had expressed a determination not to be a candidate in 

epposition to Mr. Van Buren, and that their impression was 

great; and you request me to say whether [ intend to become a 


_ Whether I shall become a candidate or not, will depend en- 
tirely on the voluntary action of the people. ‘The choice of 
their public servants, in my opinion, belongs to the people, and 
not to those who, from seifish views, may assume the respon- 
sibility of acting for them. 
{ am opposed to a national caucus or convention now, as [ 
was in eighteen hundred and twenty-three, when an attempt 
ee made, through its influence, to elect a president of the U- 
tates. 
A national convention is contrary to the established usages of 
the democratic party. It has a direct tendency to place the 
whole political power of the country, into the hands of a few 
individuals, and to deprive the people of a full and fair expres- 
sion of their will. It will substitute for the official organs, un- 
der the constitution and laws, a cabal, which will control, 
through a corrupt influence, the whole action and policy of the 
government. 
Under such a system the people will be kept in a state of ex- 
citement, the moral force of our institutions will be eventually 
destroyed, and the ruin of our government must soon follow. 
To keep the election of president out ofthe house of repre- 


sentatives, | have always been in favor ofso altering the con- 
stitution as to send the election a second time to the people, 
if there should be a failure to elect on the first attempt. 


Under 
no circumstances will I consent to be the instrument of defeat- 
ing an election of president by the people. 
Believing, as I do, that our government can only be sustain- 
ed in its purity and vigor, by keeping the elective franchise 
near the people, and out of the hands of political managers, my 
course,in regard to the future, will in no degree be influenced 
by the contemplated national convention. 
In accordance with the usages of the democratic party, state 
conventions, under certain circumstances are not only proper, 
but necessary. But the only legitimate objects ofsuch a con- 
vention, is to ascertain public sentiment, and not to manufac- 
ture it. Its members should be chosen by the people, and to the 
convention should be borne and expressed the known wishes of 
the people. With respect, your obedient servant, 
JOHN McLEAN. 
BB StH 
“THE EXPERIMENT.” ; 
1 list of cotton mills now stopped in the vicinily of Providenee, 
Rhode Island, 
Spindles. 
S. & I. Slater, at Smithfield, one mill............2,500 
Blackstone manufacturing company, one mill....4,000 
Carrington manufacturing company, at Smithfield 2,000 


Albion do. do. do. 6,000 
Jenkins & Mann do. do. 3,200 
Londale manufacturing do. do. 3,000 
Almy & Brown...... ocsees cecves cccngegennes ROaEE 
Pg he rrr Te seesns Janencecesul 
Richmond munufacturing company, (Scituate). ..1,800 
Pomtret do. GO. .cccccccessc cctoume 
BROMO INU vsvecccccecevcceseeses MPETTTITi TT 
Globe manufacturing company.......... bc coveds Rane 
Peleg UC. Remington........ soes costeue sen cocdese Ee 
Se DORR cc cca ccccccoseecsseonend on tcon sche 
We EE, Boece cca cscccccnecessceses sepecsese 
GeOte Te. BOMBER coc cccccécccscwveces anes oens nae 
Phenix manufacturing company........+++- «see 4,500 
PMN MIs 06s b0es cece tose ese ssecés ee cece ee ed ,000 
Mauchang manufacturing company........ eseee-4,300 
Cuttler, Stafford & Co..... cece eee eee PrTT ey .. + +3,000 
WE 6 Mee MPD s ccc cce once cccccces sdteannene -+ «1,000 
BpGridee WS onc ccc cece cece cece occcboee ues - «2,000 
Leffinwell & Evans. ........esee eee verees eevee 1,000 
A. & F. Alexander........ eeeees 5c 00be 0060 6060 ban 
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SPEECH OF MR. LACOCK, 

The following is the conclusion ofa speech recently made by 
Mr. Lacock, in the legislature of Pennsylvania. 

“Ttis now, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. Lacock, more than one- 
third of acentury, since [ was associated in political life with 
yoursire and your grandsire. And the same may be said of your 
brother from Armstrong; and with your father, and yours, I was 
long and honorably associated. (Here Mr. Lacock designated 
six or eight young men, the fathers of whom had been with him 
in the legislature.) It was from and with them I learned my 
political creed. and was taught to love and honor Pennsylva- 
nia. They have gone, or most of them, from good works I trust, 
in this, to high rewards, in a better world. Will not you, the 


their old political friend, who now addresses you, and who has 
heen permitted, in mercy, to linger behind his associates, and is 





candidate for the presidency regardless of the decision of a na 
tional convention.” 

No individual has had the shadow of authority for making thy 
above statement. 


here standing, solitary and alone, upon this floor, conjuring and 
| beseeching his young friends to redeem and save the country, 
its constitution.and its laws. This can only be done by break- 
ing the political fetters with which you are bound, 


sons of those venerated sires, listen to the warning voice of 
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Remember we have taken a solemn oath, not to support par- 
ty, but the constitution and laws of the country. These you 
have seen trampled under foot. You find a wide-spread ruin 
around you; and, where peace and plenty had lately smiled, you 
now find bitter strife and contemtion ou the one hand, and pe- 
nury and want upon the other; and in this state of misery and 
suffering, the cries of thousands from Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh have, by their delegates, been presented at the foot of the 
throne, from whence the suppliants for mercy have been driven 
back, loaded with outrage, insult and contempt. Let me ask 
you again, said Mr. Lacock, my young friends, will you bear 
this? if you will, Iwill not. I feel aspark of holy fire from 
the alter of ’76 kindling toa blaze in my boson, aud while a pul- 
sation of the blood of ’76 throbs in my heart, or flows in my 
veins, I shall raise my voice, and nerve my arm, if possible, 
with youthful vigor, to speak, and stike too, in defence of the 
liberty and freedom, the constitution and laws of my country!” 
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TAMMANY SOCIETY, OR COLUMBIAN ORDER. 

Ata meeting of the ‘T'ammany society, or Columbian order, 
held at the great wigwam, New York, on Monday evening, 21st 
April, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we recognize as the political tenets of this so- 
ciety, the democratic principles of Jefferson, and especially, 
also, that great republican feature of the constitution, that all 
powers not clearly delegated by instrument, ‘‘are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the people.”’ 

Resolved, That we conceive it the duty of the senators and 
representatives in congress, to confine themselves rigidly to the 
sphere of action assigned them by the constitution, and not to 
depart from the legitimate objects of legislation by the passage 
of ‘“fresolutions” totally disconnected with them. 

Resolved, That we view the “‘protest”’ of the president against 
the assumed and unconstitutional course of the senate, as wor- 
thy the high source whence it emanated; and as a state paper 
in which the duties of the executive, in reference to the treasu- 
ry department, are clearly and correctly expounded, according 
to the spirit as well as the letter of the constitution. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat we retain undiminished confidence in the 


strict integrity and singleness of purpose, of our venerable chief 


magistrate; and exceedingly regret that in the decline of life 
and in the maturity of experience, he should be grossly assailed 
and calumniated by interested partisans, for adopting those 
measures which tend alone to promote the safety, as well as 
the prosperity and glory of his country. 
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Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions, signed by 
the grand sachem and secretary, be transmitted to the president 
aud vice president of the United States, senators Wright and 
Tallmadge, and honorable Messrs. Cambreleng, White anu 
Lawrence, and be published in all the democratic papers in this 
city. SHIVERS PARKER, grand sachem, 

John J. Bedient, secretary. 

Wigwam, Manhattan, season of blossoms, year of discovery 
342, of independence 58, and of the institution the 45th, ; 

How will they manage with the ‘‘codicil?”’ 

Let us hear what Mr. Ritchie says— 

‘*Now, we admit at once that congress has the right to place 
the public funds, not only in whatsoever places they inay please, 
but in whosever hands they please. We contend, that ‘the 
custody and contro] of the moneys of the United States, not 
appropriated by law, are, by the constitution, placed under the 
order and direction of the congress of the United States’—t))a, 
they may entrust its custody to ‘other agency than thatof the 
executive deparitment;’ and that they ‘may take out of the hands 
of the executive department’ the custody of it, ‘without an as- 
sumption of executive power.’ ”’ 

BO Ste — 


REMARKS OF MR. CLAYTON, OF DELAWARE, 
Following Mr. Leigh in debate on Friday, April 18. 

[Mr. Leigh having concluded, Mr. Ewing obtained the floor, 
and desired an adjournment before he proceeded with his re 
marks on the president’s protest; but gave way, to enable Mr. 
Wilkins to move that the senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. | 

Mr. Clayton said, that he could not assent to this motion. 
The president bas menaced the very constitutional existence of 
the senate. He says that, whether its censures are submitted 
to or resisted by him, in either event the consequences result- 
ing from its conduct, must *lead to serious alterations of the 
frame-work of the constitution.’?? And he gives utterance to 
this sentiment in the sentence in which he speaks of the senate 
as a **body holding their offices for long terms, not elected by 
the peopie;”? while in the communication from which this me- 
nace is extracted, the object of it is exposed by the insinuation 
that the senate may, in future, refuse to sanction the appropria- 
tions of public money as he desires, or to confirm his nominu- 
tions. This threat, accompanied by an appeal to the people, 
while his executive nomination of a host of office holders is be- 
fore us, demand of us, in my judgment, the exercise of whatever 
of energy and firmness of character we possess, to vindicate 
and maintain the honor, dignity and character of the American 
senate, and of the states it represents. I propose, sir, that we 
pass no bill, nor confirm any important and disputed nomina- 
tion, until we have decided the question before us; after which, 
unawed by power, and unruffled by passion, let us proceed, 
without the slightest regard to the president’s threats, insults or 
denunciations, to do our duty precisely as if he had not violated 
his. Let us then—but not till then—forget that this election 
eering document ever had an existence, and proceed to reject 
all his nominations which ought to be rejected, as well as to 
confirm all that ought to be confirmed; in short, to do all that 
ought to be done, without the slightest regard to any stratagem 
he may resort to, for the purpose of seducing or frightening us 
from our duty. 

Sir, the true view of this subject will not escape the Ameri 
can people. They will see at once, that the president has been 
guilty of a palpable violation of the fundamental privileges of 
their public servants in this hall. The third section of the second 
article of the constitution, regulating the official intercourse ot 
the president with the senate, gives him power to send messa 
ges to the senate—Ist, containing information of the state of the 
union—and, 2dly, recommending some measures for their con 
sideration and adoption. It has not been pretended that this 
message purports to give information of the state of the union, 
or that it recommends any measure whatever for the senate to 
adopt. On the contrary, it expressly purports to be a mere 
**protest”’ against a measure already considered and adopted. 
It denounces the conduct of the senate, as unjustifiable and un 
constitutional, in agreeing to the resolution which denicd his 
unlimited authority over the purse, as well as the sword of the 
nation; it debates his claim of royal prerogative, and reaffirms 
all his pretensions to unlimited power; it professes *‘promptly 
to expose the wrongs the senate has done him;’? and for this 
purpose, and under this pretence, demands a place on our re- 
cordse It recommends no legislation, proposes nothing, not 
even the repeal of the obnoxious resolation; and is intended as 
a popular harangue, to be used by his partisans in the coming 
elections. He might as well ask us to insert any other matter 
on our journals, which is daily published by his government 
press, for the same purposes. 

The senator from Virginia (Mr. Leigh) has shown, by refer- 
ring to Mr. Jefferson’s Manual, that, independently of the grant 
of power to the presideat in the constitution, to send us messa- 
ges touching the state of the union, and to recommend certain 
measures for the action of congress, the law of parliament gives 
him no right to take notice of any matter depending, or of votes 
that have been given, or of speeches which have been held by 
the members of either of the branches of the legislature, until 
the same have been communicated to bim in the usual partia- 
mentary manner. The resolution which is the subject of the 
president’s message, was never communicated to him. I[t was 
a mere test of the opinions of the senate preparatory to its own 
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future legislative action, and, as such, was not even communi- 
cated to the other house. Our duty, on this occasion, is illus- 
trated by the precedent referred to by Mr. Jefferson, and so 
much approved by him that he has preserved it and made ita 

art of bis Manual. ‘Tus,’ says he, ‘‘the king’s taking nolice 
of the bill for suppressing soldiers, depending before the house, 
his proposing a provisional clause fora bill before it was pre- 
sented to him by the two houses; his expressing displeasure 
against some persons for matters moved in parliament during 
the debate and preparation of a bill, were breaches of privilege; 
and, in 1783, it was declared a breach of fundamental privileges 
to report any Opinion or pretended opinion of the king, on any 
bill or proceeding depending in cither house of parliament, with 
a view to influence the votes of the members.’? The leading 
precedent among those referred to by Mr. Jefferson, to sustain 
his opinion, is one to which I now invite the particular atten- 
tion of the senate. I refer to Clareudon’s report of it, because 
the advocates of the royal prerogative, or of executive power, 
in any age, will most readily respect his authority. 

In the year 1641, at the first dawn of civil liberty in that 
country from which we have drawn our principal institutions, 
a dispute arose between the commons of England and the king, 
pending the bill for the suppression of the rebellion in Ireland, 
in which the commons denied the king’s prerogative in any 
case, but that of invasion from a foreign power, to press the 
freeborn subject. Remark, sir, that the dispute between the 
king and the house of commous was, at that day, as this be- 
tween the president and senate is, a question of executive 
power and prerogative. We deny the president’s right to the 
purse, while we admit his right to the sword. They denied 
the King’s right to unlimited power over the liberty of the free- 
born subject, when called upon by his prince to wield the sword. 
The house of lords took part in the dispute with the king, as 
our house of representatives, though undoubtedly swayed by 
the best of motives, now take part with the president. The 
commons of 1641, (the whigs of the day), resisted the royal pre- 
rogative, in defiance of both king and lords. Thereupon, the 
king Went to the house of commons and expressed his princely 
zeal for the relief of Ireland, in terms as honeyed as our presi- 
dent has employed to express his regard for the people in this 
message; and, (says Clarendon), “taking notice of the bill for 
pressing, depending with the lords, as the commons had passed 
it, and the dispute raised concerning that ancient and undoubted 
prerogative, to avoid further debate, the king offered that the 
bill should pass with a salvo jure both for the king and peo- 
ple,’? (the meaning of which was that neither the claim of the 
commons nor that of the king should be considered thereafter 
settled by the precedent), even as our president now asks to 
put his protest on the journal, ‘‘to the end that the resolution of 
the senate may not hereafter be drawn into precedent with the au- 
thority of silent acquiescence onthe part of the executive dcpart- 
ment,?? ; 


You observe, sir, that no official communication, on the sub- 
ject before the commons of England, had been made, by order 
of that house, to the king. His majesty sent his protest, salvo 
jure, to that house, as our president has sent his protest to this 
senate, without any previous official information of the pro 
ceedings regarding the executive power and prerogative. The 
important difference between the two cases lies here: that in 
the case of the king, notice was taken of the bill pending, before 
it was presented to him for his approbation or dislike, in due 
course of parliament; in the case of the president, while notice 
was taken of a resolution before it was presented to him in due 
course of congress, and which was never intended (as he well 
knew) to be, nor could be, presented to him for his approbation 
or dislike, notice was also taken of the debates on the resolu- 
tion, and of all the amendments moved to it, and the president’s 
displeasure was also distinctly and strongly expressed against 
at least four of the senators who voted for it—I mean, sir, the 
senators from New Jersey, Maine and Ohio. 

Now, let us inquire what was done by the parliament of Eng- 
land, in 1641, after the king had sent in his protest. Why, the 
lords, who before had differed in opinion with the commons on 
the subject of the prerogative—yes, sir, those peers who had 
before considered the doctrine which denied the authority to 
press the freeborn subject as ‘“‘new, and contrary to the usage 
and custom of all times,’? as many now declare our denial of 
the president’s right to remove even a marshal who shall not 
refuse, at his bidding, to execute a decision of one of our courts, 
if the president choose to consider it unconstitutional, as new 
and contrary to all former usage—those very tory peers, [ say, 
voted, with the commons, that the king’s protest was a MANI- 
FEST BREACH OF THE PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Clarendon informs us, that, as soon as the king’s proposition 
was received, the divided lords and commons immedtately unit- 
ed themselves in a petition to the king, declaring “that, amongst 
the privileges of parliament, it was their ancient and undoubted 
right, that his majesty ought not to take notice of any matter in 
agitation or debate, in either house of parliament, but by their 
information and agreement; and that his majesty ought not to 
Propound any condition, provision or limitation, to any bill or 
act, in debate or preparation, in either house of parliament; OR 
TO DECLARE HIS CONSENT OR DISSENT, HIS APPRO- 
BATION OR DISLIKE OF THE SAME, BEFORE IT BE 
PRESENTED TO HIM IN DUI COURSE OF PARLIA- 
MENT. ‘They declared that all those privileges had been late- 
ly broken, to their great sorrow and grief, in that speech which 
his majesty had made to them, wherein he took notice of a bill 
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for pressing of soldiers, and offered a salvo jure and provisiona| 
clause to be added to it, before it was presented to him; and 
therefore they besought him, by his royal power, to protect them 
in those and the otwer privileges of bis high court of parliament; 
and that he would not, for the time to come, break or interrupt 
them; and that, for the reparation of them in that their griev- 
ance and complaint, he would declare and make known the 
name of such person, by whose misinformation and evil coun- 
sel, his majesty was induced to the same, that he might receive 
condign punishment.?? 

‘And having delivered this petition,’ says the royal histo- 
rian, ‘‘they no more considered Ireland, till this manifest breach 
should be repaired—which they resolved nothing should do but 
the passing of the bill?’—and so, in the end, after a long eontro- 
versy between the whigs and tories of that day, between the 
people or parliament on the one side, and the King on the other, 
the king, he adds, ‘*was compelled to pass the bill for pressing, 
which the commons had prepared.”’ Yes, sir, the whigs of 1641 
refused to transact any other business, under these circumstan- 
ces, until the breach of their privileges was repaired. The ob- 
ject of the “‘salvo jure,”’ or protest of the monarch, was to gain 
all the supplies for his army without a surrender of bis preroga- 
tive—the object of the president now is, to obtain our consent 
to all his appointments, and to gain all the appropriations for 
the salaries of all Ais officers, as he terms them, not only with- 
out a surrender of his asserted prerogative of unlimited power 
over them all, but in defiance of the senate, and while he com- 
pels us to admit his claim on our own records. Sir, I desire to 
imitate atleasta part of the example set me in the illustrious 
precedent of 1641. 1 will not fall below the standard of opposi- 
tion to kingly prerogative and executive encroachment, estab- 
lished by that parliament, which brougha a British monarch to 
terms, and to which we are indebted for the first light of civil 
liberty. This act of Charles, in 1641, was one of that series of 
aggressions which eventually brought the English tyrant to the 
block. Itremains for the American senate to say, whether it 
will proceed to consider the other business of the session, be- 
fore its own character and its own just claims and privileges 
have been vindicated and reasserted, by the proper disposition 
of this protest. But, for myself, [ repeat that, viewing this act 
as a flagrant breach of privilege, and an attempt to lecture and 
intimidate the senate, because it has dared to discuss and de- 
clare the limits of the prerogative and power of one who has 
extended his claims far beyond those of any British monarch 
since the English revolution, I shall vote against the motion of 
the honorable member from Pennsylvania, and every other mo- 
tion to proceed to any other important business, before this pa- 
per has been disposed of. 

Mr. Calhoun followed on the same side, expressing his hearty 
concurrence in the views taken by the senator from Delaware, 
and his earnest hope that the senate would refuse to proceed to 
any other business. 

Mr. Wilkins replied that he only wished the senate to consi- 
der a treaty. 

Mr. Sprague said the treaty was unimportant at this time, 
and concurred fully in the views of Mr. Clayton. 

Ou motion of Mr. Ewing, the senate then adjourned. 


PRESENTMENT OF A GRAND JURY. 
From the New York Courier §& Enquirer. 

The grand jury of Davidson county, N. C. have presented 
Andrew Jackson, president of the United States, as having dis- 
appointed the reasonable expectations of the people of that 
country, who had supported him ‘‘under the conviction that 
he would correct the abuses which had crept into the govern- 
mentand bring it back to its original purity and simplicity;’’ 
but so far from this, he is doing more says the grand jury, “‘bya 
hundred fold to subvert the constitution and change the form 
of government than any or all of his predecessors put together.”? 
The grand jury goes on to specify his acts. The following are 
but a part of them; we have not room for the whole. 

Ist. For his arbitrary, despotic and unconstitutional con- 
duct, in seizing the public money, removing it from the place 
where ithad been deposited by law, and distributing it among 
various favorite local banks, scattered all over the country, 
many of which are of very doubtful and suspicious character— 
thereby endangering the safety of the public funds, and setting 
the constitution and the Jaws at naught. This act of arbitrary 
power has deranged the whole trade and business of the coun- 
try, and has brought ruin and bankruptcy on thousands of our 
fellow citizens, while every industrious and hard working man 
throughout the land has, more or less, been injured by it. 

Qd. We present him for his reckless obstinacy in this mea- 
sure, after he sees its ruinous consequences, and after he must 
see that it incurs the general disapprobation of the American 
people. 

3d. We present him for his haughty and kingly deportment 
towards various fellow citizens, who, from time to time, have 
called on him as deputations sent by large assemblages of peo- 
ple, to lay their sufferings and distress before him, and to ask 
relief. We think ita bad omen for liberty, when the deputies 
of the people are denied admittance to the president, who is 
only the people’s servant, or, when admitted, to be spurned 
from his presence with words of anger and scorn, and told to go 
and seek relief elsewhere. ; 

4th. We present him as having violated all his solemn pro- 
mises and pledges made to the country before his election, and 





while he was a candidate. Among other things, he promised 
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to reform the abuses of the government, and to correct the ex- 
travagances and corruptions which had crept into its practice; 
but, so far from having done this, these extravagances and cor- 
ruptions have increased with every year of his administration. 
We see that during the last year the expenditures of the govern- 
ment have run up to the enormous sum of 22,000,000 of dollars, 
nearly or altogether double what they ought to be, and treble 
what they were during the economical administration of Thos. 
Jefferson. Unless a speedy stop be put to this prodigality, it is 
certain that, in a very short time, the people may look out for 
additional taxes and burthens. 

5th. We present him for his ruthless course of proscription 
towards those who have held appointments under the federal 
government, and who were not his politieal partisans. Con- 
trary to the example of all his predecessors, he has driven 
hundreds of honest men out of office, noton account of crimes, 
or malpractices, but merely for opinions sake—that is, because 
they differed with him, or some of his favorites, in their politi- 
cal opinions. And, in filling offices, in most cases, he puts in 
those who will not only flatter his vanity by fulsome adulation 
unbefitting our republican manners and institutions, but who 
constantly busy themselves in electioneering to impose on the 
country, as the next president, his avowed favorite. 

Gth. We present him for prostituting the patronage and the 
money of the government to aid his favorite in his struggle to 
attain the next presidential chair; thus taking on himself to dic- 
tate to the people who they shall elect, and like the Cesars of 
Rome, declare his successor. 


THE ALTERATIONS OF THE PROTEST. 

It was not until after the last Register was in the press, that 
we saw the following explanatory article, else it would have 
been inserted: 

Washington, April 22, 1834. 
To the editor of the Globe: 

Sir: Understanding that certain verbal alterations in the mes- 
sage transmitted by the president to the senate, on the 17th inst. 
which I suggested to the secretary of the senate, were the sub- 
ject of comment yesterday by members of that honorable body, 
I feel that Lam called upon to state the circumstances under 
which | thought myself warranted in making this suggestion, 
and with this view, request the insertion of the following ex- 
planation. 

About 3 o’clock of the day on which the paper in question 
‘was presented to the senate, I received from the publisher of 
the Globe the proof impressions of the same paper, which had 
been set up from the duplicate intended for the president’s file, 
and which had been previously sent to the compositors. In the 
examination of the proof, among the corrections that were made, 
were the following words, which [supposed to be clerical mis- 
takes: 

ist. In page Vin thesentence ‘‘Indirectly also, his conduct 
may come under review in either branch ofthe legislature, or 
inthe senate when acting in its executive capacity, and so far 
as the executive or legislative proceedings of these bodies may 
require it, it may be exercised by them.’’ The word ‘‘ezvercised”’ 
was stricken out, and the word ‘‘examined’’? which was obvious- 
ly the word required by the sense and structure of the sentence, 
inserted. 

Qd. In page 48, in the sentence, *‘This change having been 
made for the express purpose of declaring the sense of congress, 
that the president derived the power of removal from the con- 
stitution, the act, as it passed, has always been considered as a 
full admission of the sense of the legislature on this important 
part of the American constitution,” the word ‘‘expression’’ was 
substituted for ‘‘admission,’’ as being more appropriate to the idea 
intended to be conveyed. This was also the word used in the 
corresponding remark of chief justice Marshall, in his account 
of the passage of this bill, which had been consulted, and was 
substantially followed, in the notes from which this part of the 
president’s message was drawn. 

3d. In page 55, in the sentence, ‘*The legislative power may 
undoubtedly bind him and the president by any laws they may 
think proper to enact: they may prescribe in what place par- 
ticular portions of the public property shall be kept, and for 
what reason it shall be removed, as they may direct that sup 

lies for the army or navy shall be keptin particular stores; and 

t willbe the duty of the president to see thatthe law is faith- 
fully executed— yet will the custody remain in the executive 
department of the government,”’ the word ‘*money”’ was substi- 
tuted for “‘property,’’ as being called for by the context, and being 
obviously more suitable to the idea of the president. 
. 4th. In the first sentence of the paragraph, page 87, beginning 
with **The dangerous tendency of the doctrine which denies to 
the president the power of supervising, directing and controlling 
the secretary of the treasury, in like manner with the other ex- 
ecutive officers, would soon be manifest in practice, were the 
doctrine to be established.’?’ The word ‘“‘removing’’ was sub- 
stituted for “‘controlling,’? because it was considered as more 
fully meeting the ideaof the president. As the sentence stood, 
the word “‘controlling”’ expressed no other idea than the words 
“supervising and directing,’’ whereas, the power of “removing” 
was also claimed on the one hand and denied on the other. 

The suggestion of the alteration in page 60 of the expression 
“the secretaries”? for “his secretaries,’? was dictated simply by 
a wish to make the paper transmitted to the senate correspond 
with the duplicate retained by the president, and with the pub 
lication from the latter, which appeared in the Globe. in the 
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duplicate retained by the president, the words stood originally 
‘the secretaries,” and not “‘his secretaries” in this paragraph— 
a disagreement, which may well have escaped the most carefy} 
comparison of the two papers; especially as it Was not perceived 
that there was any difference between the two terms. In the 
duplicate as well as in the publication in the Globe, the expres- 
sion ‘this secretaries,’’ occurs in the succeeding paragraph; in 
which last paragraph, I did not suggest any variation of the 
words ‘‘his secretaries,’ but they yet remain there. 

When I went to the senate on Friday, the day after the deli- 
very of the message, I carried with me a memorandum of the er- 
rors thus designated, fully expecting to find that they would not 
exist in the paper which had been transmitted to the senate; but 
yet, if they should, considering them as merely verbal and un- 
important, I was not sensible of any impropriety in suggesting 
their correction to the secretary of the senate. The suggestion 
was made in the presence, I think, of several members of the 
senate, and the fact, that the errors were ascertained, was sta- 
ted and explained to at least one member of the senate, in the 
senate chamber, in the course of the day, and before the senate 
proceeded to the discussion of the subjecton Friday. The sug- 
gested corrections were entered in pencil by the secretary, leay- 
ing the original words untouched, and the propriety of adopting 
them was left entirely to his direction, should the senate decide 
to enter the paper on their journal. 

[ trust that there will be seen in the motives for this explana- 
tion, a sufficient apology for laying it before the public, as not 
only due tothe senate but to myself. I am very repectfully 
your ob’t serv’t A. J. DONELSON, 

BB Bee 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Head quarters of the army, adjutant general’s office, 
Washington, April 19, 1834. 
[ORDER NO. 31.] 
I. The field officers of artillery are assigned as follows: 
‘Ist reg’t {ieuten Fort Washington. 


lieutenant colonel, Fort Severn, 
of artillery, major, Fort Moultrie. 
}2d reg’t colonel, Augusta arsenal, Georgia, 
of artillery lieutenant colonel, Fort Marion. 
? +) major, (acting) Fort Monroe. 


Fort Monroe. 

Fort Wolcott. 

Fort Independenee. 
Fort McHenry. 


colonel 
{3d reg’t , 9 
of artillery, lieutenant colonel, 


major, 
colonel 

§4th reg’t lieutenant colonel Fort Columbus. 
of artillery, er ° . 

major, Fort Monroe. 

II. Company B, Ist artillery, now stationed at Fort McHen- 
ry, will relieve company I, of the 4th artillery, at Fort Severn, 
and on being 30 relieved, brevet major Erving, with his compa- 
ny, will repair to Fort McHenry. Capt. F. Whiting’s compa 
ny, (1), Ist artillery, will repair to Fort Washington, and re- 
lieve company F, when brevet major Mason, with his compa- 
ny, will proceed to join the garrison at Fort Monroe. 

Iif. Fort Niagara will be evacuated, and the garrison, con- 
sisting of companies D and H, of the 2d infantry, will proceed 
to Fort Gratiot, and there relieve companies E and H, of the 
4th artillery, when brevet major Payne, with his command, 
will proceed to New York, and thence, with his company, take 
post at Fort Trumbull. Company H will join the garrison of 
Fort Hamilton. 

IV. The head quarters of the 2d and 4th regiments of infan- 
try are transferred, the former from Fort Niagara to Madison 
barracks, the latter from Mobile to Baton Rouge. 

V. The field officers of artillery and infantry, will proceed to 
their respective stations, as above designated, on the 3lst of 
May, or as soon as circumstances will permit; and the move- 
ment of troops, under the direction of the respective command- 
ing officers, will take place without unnecessary delay. 

VI. Assistant surgeon Minis is assigned to duty at Castle 
Pinckney, to which post he will repair without delay. Assist- 
ant surgeon Stinnache will continue on duty at Fort Gratiot. 

VII. The garrison of Fort Monroe will no longer be regarded 
as the exclusive school of practice; as, at all military posts, the 
commanding officer will be responsible for the discipline and 
proper instruction of the troops, in all their duties. The usual 
reports and returns from the post, wil! be made direct to the 
general of department, who will exercise the same authority 
at Fort Monroe as at other military posts within his command: 
accordingly, the monthly, and other returns and reports, 
heretofore received from Fort Monroe, as of ‘‘the military school 
of practice,’ will be diseontinued. By order of major general 
Macomb, R. JONES, adjutant general. 

AD Bt eere— 
PHILADELPHIA COUNCILS. 

The city of Philadelphia is a large holder of real property and 
stocks by the legacy of Stephen Girard, &e. They memort 
alized congress, and sent a committee to Washington with If. 
That committee has recently reported—and the following parts 
of their report we think ought to be preserved: 


Shortly after theirartival in Washington, the committee ad- 
dressed a note to the president of the United States. couched in 
the most respectful terms, requesting that he would have the 
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ness to appoint atime when it would be agreeable to him 
to receive them for the purpose of expressing to him the views 
of councils, in relation to the official object of their visit to 
Washington. 

On the same evening they received from him, with feelings 
which they will not describe, the following very unequivocal 
denial, viz: 

‘* Washington, April 7th, 1834. 

“GENTLEMEN: In reply to your note of this evening expressing 
a wish to present to me the views of the select and common 
councils of Philadelphia, in relation to the propriety of rechar- 
tering the bank ofthe United States, and restoring to it the de- 
posites of public money, I have to observe that it will give me 
pleasure to see you as individuals, but not for the purpose of dis- 
cussing those subjects, at any time to-morrow between 10 and 
12 o’clock. 

Whatever you may please to communicate, as a committe, if 
made in writing, will be cheerfully received and considered. 
For reasons which have been made public, [hold no communt- 
cation with committees on such subjects that are not made in 
writing. Lam very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Messrs. R. M. Houstin, George S. Schott and others, committee 
on behalf of the select and common councils of Philadelphia. 


On the same evening the committee returned the following 


reply. 
“To the president of the United States: 
Sir: We respectfully acknowledge the receipt of your note, 


in reply to our communication ofthis evening, and duly appre- 
ciate your invitation to see us *‘as individuals.”’ 

Under any other circumstances, we should have given re- 
epectful attention to this invitation. But not having come to 
this city ‘‘as individuals,’? but ‘‘as a committee from the select 
and common councils of the city of Philadelphia, if we are not 
permitted to appear in that character and ‘to discuss’ those 
matters of deep interest to our constituents which caused us to 
be sent here, we feel constrained, by asense of what is due to 
them, not to appear in any other. 

R. M. HOUSTIN, 

GEO, 8. SCHOTT, 
JOS. B. SMITH, 
JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT, 
JOHN P. WETHERILL. 

Washington, April 7th, 1834. 

The committee acknowledge having received very kind at- 
tention from many members of congress from different parts of 
the union, and of adverse politics; and they particularly return 
thanks on that account to Messrs. Clay, McKean and South- 
ard of the senate, and Messrs. Binney, Harper and Watmough, 
of the house of representatives. 

STATE BANKS. 
Report of the committee of ways and means, on the employment 
of state banks as depositories of public money. 


they may be required to give, in order effectually to protect the 
government against possible danger of loss; and thirdly, it pro- 


vides that, when once selected, they shall be placed beyond 
the power and control of the executive department, except as 
far as the safe and prudent management of the public revenue 
may render such control indispensable. 

The bill restricts the discretion of the executive and places it 
out of the power of that department to discontinue the selected 
banks as places of public deposite, to cases of failure on the 
part of said banks to comply with the terms and conditions on 
which they may be employed, or to cases in which any of the 
banks may become unsafe depositories of the public money, 
and reserves to congress the ultimate control over the whole 
subject. 

By its provisions the secretary of the treasury cannot dur- 
ing the session of congress, dismiss from the service of the 
treasury any bank of deposite, without having first obtained the 
sanction and approbation of congress: and if during the recess 
of congress, any bank shall fail or refuse to comply with the 
terins and€ conditions upon which it has been employed; or if 
from the periodical returns of its condition and business, or 
otherwise, the secretary of the treasury shall deem it necessary, 
in order to pretect and preserve public interest, to discontine 
any of said banks as public depositories, he is authorised to 
issue such order, temporarily, but is required at the commence- 
ment of the next session, to report to congress the reasons and 
the evidence upon which he has ordered such discontinuance, 
reserving to congress the right to approve or reverse such order. 
Thus all apprehension that the power of the executive over the 
selected banks may be used as a governmental patronage, or 
for corrupt purposes, is effectually removed. So long as the 
selected banks shall continue to perform the duties required of 
them by the provisions of the bill, (should it become a law), 
and so long as they shall continue so to conduct their business 
as to keep the public funds deposited therein secure, they can- 
not be discontinued at the will of the executive, but will be en- 
titled to their custody as a matter of right, unless it shall be the 
pleasure of congress to withdraw them, or change the place of 
deposite. 

The committee concur with the secretary of the treasury in 
the views he has presented in his letter in regard to the import- 
ance of banishing from circulation bank notes of the small deno- 
minations, and of substituting gold and silver coin in their 
place. This may, doubtless, to some extent be encouraged and 
effected through the collection and management of the revenue. 
Congress possesses no power to restrict the state institutions 
from issuing small notes; but they have the power to impose as a 
condition upon which any bank shall be amployed as a deposi- 
tory, that it shall first stipulate not to issue or use, after a given 
future day, notes of the smaller denominations, in the course of 
its business; and they have a right to refuse to receive in pay- 
ment to the United States, the notes of any bank which shall 
not cease, after a given future day, to issue small notes. The 
bill, accordingly contains a provision to this effeet, designed to 
induce the state banks to co-operate in banishing from circula- 








[Read in the house of representatives, April 22. 

Mr. Polk, from the committee of ways and means, made the 
following report: 

The committee of ways and means, in pursuance of the third 
resolution of their former report upon the subject of the bank 
of the United States and the public deposites, which was 
adopted by the house, submit the following 

REPORT: 

The house, by its vote, having decided “that the state banks 
ought to be continued as the places of deposite of the public 
money, and that it is expedient for congress to make further 
provision, by law, prescribing the mode of selection, the se- 
curities to be taken, and the manner and terms on which they 
are to be employed,”’ the committee deemed it proper, in a 
measure of so much importance, to ascertain from the secreta- 
ry of the treasury his opinion and views, in regard to the regu- 
lations proper to be adopted in the employment of the state 
banks as the depositories of the public money, and the fiscal 
agents of the government; and also for his views in regard to 
the probable effects which would be produced upon the cur- 
rency by such regulations. They accordingly addressed a let- 
ter to the secretary, requesting to be furnished with the infor- 
mation desired, and herewith report the answer which has 
been received. 

In determining upon the mode in which the deposite banks 
ehall be selected, the committed are of opinion that a due re- 
gard to the public interests will make it proper to leave the se- 
lection, in the first instance, to the head of the treasury de- 
partment, or to some other person designated by law; but, when 
once selected, to put it out of the power of the executive to 
discontinue such depository without the sanction or approba- 
tion of congress. Should it, however, be deemed expedient for 
congress themselves to designate, by law, the banks which 
shall hereafter be employed as depositories instead of delegat- 
ing the power of selection, in the first instance, to an executive 


tion all notes of a less denomination than five dollars, after a 
given future day. In several states such a prohibition already 
exists, and in those states a metallic cireulation has been found 
to take the place of the small notes which have been with- 
drawn. It may be necessary, hereafter, for congress to extend 
the prohibition to the issue of notes below the denomination 
of ten or twenty dollars. But the committee do not deem it 
expedient, at this time to recommend that the prohibition should 
be extended to notes above the denomination of five dollars. 
Should it hereafter be deemed proper, congress can adopt further 
legislative provisions on the subject. 

It will be perceived from the letter of the secretary of the 
treasury herewith reported, that further legislation in relation 
to the coins constitutes an important part of his scheme of the 
currency. The committee concur in opinion that it is import- 
ant that further legal provisions should be made regulating the 
value of foreign coins, and making the foreign gold and silver 
coins a tender in payment of debts, and also regulating the 
standard value of our own coins. 

They have, however, reported no bill on the subject of the 
coins, because bills upon that subject, have already been 
brought before the house by a select committee to whom this 
particular branch of the subject had been referred by the house. 
They concur in opinion that it is important they should be act- 
ed on at the present session of congress. 

Treasury department, April 15, 1834. 

Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, of the 7th inst. and proceed to reply to the inquiries made 
by the committee of ways and means. 

In my report to congress at the commencement of the present 
session, assigning my reasons for removing the deposites from 
the bank of the United States, I expressed the opinion that a cor- 
poration of that description, was not necessary, either for the 
fiscal operations of the government, or the general convenience 
of the people. 





officer, there could be no objection to that mode, provided it be 
deemed practicable to make the selection, in such manner as to 
protect and preserve the public funds to be deposited therein. 

The bill which they report prescribes—first the mode in 
Which, and by whom, the state banks hereafter to be employed 
as the public depositories, shall be selected. Secondly, the 
terms and conditions upon which they shall be employed, the 


One of the arguments most frequently urged in favor of the 
expediency of a bank of the United States, is the salutary in- 
fluence which it is supposed to exert in securing to the country 
a sound currency. Itis said the state banks have a constant 
tendency to over issues, and that a superior power is necessary, 
to keep them in check, and to control them in this particular— 
and the argumentis constantly and earnestly pressed, that a 





duties and services they shall perform, and the securities which 





bank of the United States is the fit and appropriate mcans to 
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accomplish this object. If there be any force in this argument. 
the paper currency furnished by the state banks, as well as that 
issued by the bank ofthe U. States, ought now to be in a sound 
state. The bank of the United States has been in existence 
seventeen years, and must have already exerted all the influ- 
ence in relation to the currency, which can ever be expected 
from such an institution. And if it exercises a wholesome and 
salutary control over the conduct of the state banks, and re- 
strains them within proper bounds, it has had full time and op- 
portunity to exert that power, and the notes of the state banks, 
as well as those of the bank of the United States, ought now to 
be found ina safe condition. For it must be admitted, that we 
have gained but little by chartering the bank of the United 
States, if only the comparatively small portion of the paper 
currency furnished by itself, is sound, while the great mass of 
the circulating medium is inherently vicious, and liable to be 
disordered at any moment. It is believed that more than three- 
fourths of the paper currency, is furnished by the state banks, 
and if so large a portion of our circulating medium is unsafe and 
unworthy of credit, then the bank of the United States is either 
incapable of exercising the salutary control claimed for it, or it 
has failed to perform its duty to the public. In either event it 
is time to look for some other remedy. 

Judging from the best information which the department has 
been able to obtain, the paper of the various banks, (including 
the bank of the United States), in actual cirealation in ordinary 
times, amounts to at least eighty millions of dollars. Of this 
sum, the bank of the United States furnishes less than twenty 
millions, and the various state banks more than sixty millions; 
the specie in the vaults of the same banks, to support this ex- 
tensive credit, does not probably exceed twenty-five millions. 

In estimating the amount of specie, I confine myself to the 
coin supposed to be in possession of the banks. In some of the 
states, the circulation of bank notes below five dollars is pro- 
hibited by law, and in these states there is a considerable 
amount of specie passing from hand to hand, and forming a 
part of the ordinary circulating medium. It does not, however, 
probably, exceed four millions of dollars. This metallie eiren 
lation lessens by so much the amount of paper, and to that ex- 
tent it diminishes the evil occasioned by the great dispropor- 
tion between the paper superstructure and its metallic basis. 
But the coin which is thus circulating, cannot be brought in aid 
of the paper eurrency, when a panic, or any other cause, sud- 
denly throws it back upon the bank for redemption. It cannot, 
therefore, be estimated as a part of the means to secure the 
payinent of the actual paper circulation. It takes the place of 
so much paper in the mass of the circulating medium, and 
thereby lessens the amount to be redeemed. But it will never 
find its way into the banks when their notes are rapidly re 
turning upon them. They must rely upon the amount actually 
in their vaults—and itis with this amount that we must com- 
pare the paper circulation, in order to decide whether it is ina 
safe condition. It is evident that the chief part of the paper 
currency of the United States must always be furnished by the 
state banks. No bank of the United States could provide a 
sufficient amount for the whole nation, without giving to it a 
capital of such enormous and startling magnitude, that no one, | 
it is presumed, would seriously propose it. 


And if congress are to legislate, with the view of securing to 





the people of the United States a sound paper currency, the 
condition of the notes of the state banks is of much more im 
portance tothe community, than that of any bank of the Unted 
States. The votes of the different local banks form the ordinary 
circulating medium for the great body of our citizens; and it 
would be unjust to them, to disregard its condition. The 
whole currency of the country should be placed in a sound and 
healty state, as far as the legitimate authority of the United 
States will enable them to accomplish that object. 

Under the authority delegated to congress by the consitution 
of the United States, they have no power to establish by law a 
paper currency; and the influence which they may lawfully ex- 
ercise in securing its soundness, is altogether incidental. In 
legislating within the admitted scope of their authority, they 
may, Without assuming powers not granted, look to the effect 
which their laws will produce upon an interest of so much im 
portance as that of the paper circulation now floating through 
the country. : 

Taking this view of the subject, the first inquiry is, what is 
the present condition of the ordinary circulating medium of the 
United States? Is the great mass of the paper currency ina 
sound and healthy condition? [fit is, we must endeavor to find 
means to preserve it in its present state, when the bank of the 
United States shall cease to exist. But if itis not, then itis 
obvious that the ercation of a bank of the United States will not 
accomplish this desirable object, and that, even on the score 
of expediency, without reference to constitutional objections, 
some other olan should be devised. 

If the estimate L have made of the proportion between the 
paper circulation and the specie in possession of the banks be 
correct, or nearly so, the condition of the currency is obviously 
such, that the nation should net be content with it, nor desire to 
continue itinits present state. It is an inunense superstiuc- 
ture of paper, resting on a metallic foundation too narrow to 
eupport it. It has never been sustained by its own inherent 
etrength, but by public confidence. When every one firmly be- 
lieves that the notes of the banks will, on demand, be paid in 
coin, they readily circulate and answer all the purposes of mo 
ney. Butthe moment that confidence is impaired, they lose 








ne 


| 
their value as a part of the circulating inedium, and are returp- 
ed upon the banks for redemption in specie, and the dispropor- 
tion between the paper circulation and the coin prepared to re- 
deem it, is so great, that it is constantly liable to have its chief 
support, public confidence, withdrawn from it. 

fu speaking of the dangers to which the currency is exposed 
I do not mean to intimate that the state banks are unable to pay 
the amount of notes they have issued. On the contrary, [am 
persuaded that, with very few exceptions, they are as safe as 
the bank of the United States. For that bank has never been 
in a condition to redeem its notes in specie, if they were all sud. 
denly thrown back upon it. My object in inviting the attention 
of the committee to this subject, is not only to show the real] 
condition of the currency, but to mark the utter inconsistency 
ofthe argument, which urges the recharter of the bank of the 
United States, on the ground that it has furnished a sound ecur- 
reney to the nation, and at the same time, attempts to discredit 
the notes of the state banks. Both parts of the argument can- 
not be true. The bank of the United States has not furnished 
the nation with a sound paper currency, and has produced no 
salutary effect on the great mass of it, unless the issues of the 
state banks are now in a safe and healthy condition. 

The difficulties under which the state banks are laboring at 
this time, does not prove that they are unsound, and that they 
have been worse managed than the bank of the United States; 
when reports injurious to the credit of the state banks are in- 
dustriousiv and widely circulated, some degree of embarrass- 
ment is unavoidable; especially when it is generally supposed 
to be in the power of the bank of the United States to stop them 
atits pleasure. The evil is however in its nature temporary, 
and will soon pass away. And the intelligence of the citizens 
will readily discover thatthe present difficulty is the offspring 
of useless alarm, and of a deliberate design to destroy the credit 
of the state banks. And when the real object of the excite- 
ment, and unfounded rumors which are daily cireulated, shall 
be understood by the people, confidence will soon be restored, 
and business resume its usual channel. The stoppage of a 
bank from any cause naturally produces a run on the banks in 
its neighborhood, and if pains are taken to increase the excite- 
mentand alarm, the evil will be more extensively felt than it 
would be in ordinary times. 

‘The dangerous expansion of the paper circulation, compared 
With its specie basis, shows that there is something essentially 
vicious in the whole system; and the mischief, so far from be- 
ing correeted or lessened by a bank of the United States, is 
more probably aggravated by such an institution. The great 
amount of paper afloat proves that the quantity depends more 
on the discretion and judgment of those who make the paper, 
than on their ability to redeem it whenever it is called for. The 
dominion which a bank of the United States must always exer- 
cise over the smaller corporations of the states, vests in it the 
entire discretion of expansion or contraction. If it discount 
and issue its paper freely, the state banks are induced by the 
hopes of profit, to follow its example. If it suddenly curtails; 
they must curtail also, or become the victims of their own im- 
prudence. And if, by any means, the conduct of that bank dis- 
turbs the public confidence in the safety of the state banks, their 
notes will be returned upon them with such rapidity as t. en- 
danger even the best managed institutions-——-and while sucha 
power remains inthe hands ofa single corporation, the coun- 
try will be constantly lable to sudden agitations and excite- 
meuts from the alternate expansion and contraction of the cur- 
reney; and those engaged in commerce will, in the years of 
abundance, be led into an extension of their business, which 
must, in the sueceeding years of searcity, inevitably result in 
bankruptey and ruin. Inatime of pressure, confidence is ea- 
sily shaken; and whenever it becomes the interest of the bank 
ofthe United States to excite alarm in the country, its great 
money power will most commonly enable it to effect the object, 
and by destroying confidence and credit, in a few months throw 
the whole business of the nation into confusion. 

A system of currency thus liable to constant fluctuations, and 
always in danger of being entirely overthrown, is certainly one 
ofthe worst that can be devised. Every species of property Is 
unstable and insecure, unless the currency which is to be ex- 
changed for it shall be steady in its value, and not liable to be 
seriously disturbed by accident or design, And the danger and 
evil is abundantly manifested by the history of the U. States, 
since the establishment of the present bank. Years of hollow 
prosperity have been succeeded by years of pressure and suffer- 
ing; and the present condition of things demonstrates how rea- 
dily a concerted effort to excite a panic and destroy confidence, 
may endanger the great mass of the circulating medium; and 
injure most extensively the property and industry of the coun- 
try. The great evil of our present currency is the disproporuon 
heiween the paperin circulation and the coin prepared to re- 
deem it. The remedy is, to diminish this proportion, and to 
give to the paper curreneyv a broader and firmer metallic foun- 
dation. Can this object be best accomplished with or without 
a bank of the United States? 

I do not pereeive that a bank of the United States, upen any 
plan, is likely to diminish the evil. 

fi may perhaps be supposed that a restriction on the bank, 
which would prevent it from issning notes below twenty dol- 
lars, would tend to accomplish the object. Sut the only effect 
of such a restriction would be. to substitute the notes of state 
banks of the lower denominations, in the place of the notes of 
the bank of the United States. 
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Gold and silver will never circulate, where banks issue notes 
which come in competition with them. For it will invariably 
lappen that when the circulating medium is composed of dif- 
ferent Kinds of money, and one of them is less valuable than 
the other, but not sufficiently depreciated to be discredited, the 
inferior will, after a time, become the general currency, and the 
wore valuable will entirely disappear. This is obvious in the 
states where the banks issue notes as low as one dollar. For 
silver dollars are never found in circulation where paper ones 
are freely issued by the banks. In order, therefore, to bring the 
precious metals into use, the rivalship of paper must be effectu- 
ally taken away. We must not only remove the notes of the 
bank of the United States, but also the notes of the state banks. 


And to create a bank of the United States, and restrict its is- 
sues, as above suggested, would be to invite the state banks to 
issue largely that description of paper which will not be inter- 
rupted by the competition of the bank of the U. States. The 
paper circulation would not be diminished, nor would the pro- 
portions of the metals be increased. Paper dollars would still 
be manufactured in the same abundance; they would still come 
in competition with gold and silver, and drive them from circu 
lation. 

The restriction therefore on the issue of the smaller notes, 
cannot be effectual, unless the several states shall be willing to 
co-operate with the legislation of congress. They could hardly 
be expected to prohibit the issne of notes under twenty dol- 
lars by their banks, while a bank of the United States was 
in existence with all the advantage it would possess over the 
state institutions. And if they could be induced to unite in 
such a plan, the inevitable result would be to put an end to the | 
state banks. For their circulation of larger notes would be so 
much restrained by the competition and superior advantages of 
the notes of the bank of the United States, that the small state 
corporations would probably soon find their charters of no va- 
lue, and be compelled to wind up their concerns. The field for 
paper currency would then be left entirely to the bank of the 
United States. Their notes being receivable every where in 
payment of debts due to the government, would give them a 
credit beyond their real value. ‘The temptation under such cir- 
cumstances to over issues of paper would be almost irresistible, 
And atter closing, by this course of legislation, the doors of the 
state banks we should soon find ourselves with a paper curren- 
ey equally liable to depreciation with the present one, from the 
great disproportion the paper would bear to the specie provided 
to redeem it. Ina plan which would lead to such results, we 
could hardly expect the states to come in aid of the legislation 
of congress, but we might count on their cordial! co-operation 
in efforts to place the whole circulating medium of the country 
on a safe and durable foundation, when it can be done without 
injustice to their own citizens who are interested in the state 
institutions. 

The first step towards a sound condition of the currency, is 
to reform the coinage of gold. The present gold coin is worth 
more in silver than its nominal value. It is therefore never 
seen in the ordinary exchanges of the country, and it is worse 
than useless to continue the expense of coining it at the mint, 
unless it is intended for circulation. It will never make its way 
into general circulation until the relative value of silver and 
gold is observed, as near as may be, in the pieces coined of the 
respective metals. Ithas been truly said that gold is the anta- 
gonist of paper. Silver is too heavy to be transported froim 
place to place, in large sums without inconvenience. Some 
other circulating medium of general currency is therefore neces- 
sary, even for the expenses of a journey from one state to ano- | 
ther. There must be either a paper currency of general credit, | 
or gold must be introduced. And it is essential thatin its stan- 
dard value as coin, it should be placed on its proper footing im 
relation Lo silver, before a paper currency of general credit can 
be conveniently dispensed with. ‘The charter to the bank of the 
United States, by making its paper receivable every where for 
debts due to the government, furnishes a paper currency not 
equal to gold and silver, but yet of sufficient credit for common 
use, and for the purposes of travelling from place to place. 
This will continue until the 3d of March, 1836. It is desirable, 
therefore, that provision should be made at the present session 
of congress for the reform of the gold coins. The coinage will 
require time, and as this general paper currency is gradually re- 
Uring from circulation, the gold should be prepared to take its 
place. We produce gold toa large amount in the U. States, 
and the product is increasing every year. The greater part of 
itis now exported as bullion, and this will continue to be the 
case until the value of the gold coin is changed; even if the 
change should be made at the present session, there would not 
Perhaps be a sufficient supply of our own gold coins to meet the 
demand for a circulating medium of general credit, at the expi- 
ration of the charter of the bank. But if foreign gold coins 
should be made a legal tender at their real value, there would 
doubtless he enough of that metal, at the time above mentioned, 
to meet the wants of the public. And there can be no sufficient’ 
reason for throwing out of circulation the foreign coins of gold 
Or silver, which are current in other parts of the commercial 
World. Indeed as a measure of immediate relief in the present 
State of things, it is necessary that the foreign coins, both of 
gold and silver, should be made a legal tender, in payment of 
debts, according to their intrinsic value. Very large importa- 
tions of the foreign coins are continually arriving in the United 














“tates, and if they can be used by the state banks to discharge 





their engagements, they will, probabty, remain here, and be- 
come a part of our circulating medium. 

And if they were made a legal tender in payment of debts, it 
would enable the state banks to extend their issues, and to re- 
deem their notes with greater facility. I respectfully invite the 
early attention of congress to this subject, and regard the pro- 
posed alteration in our laws as peculiarly necessary in the pre- 
sent exigency, and calculated to produce immediate and exten- 
sive benefit. As the bank of the United States withdraws its 
circulation, it is of the first importance that the state banks 
should be enabled to extend their issues and to supply imme- 
diately by their notes, the place which was filled by the bank of 
the United States. 

With the reform of the gold currency, it is proper to associate 
ineasures to prevent the issue of small notes. The only step 
which congress could with propriety take, in relation to the 
notes of the state banks, would be to provide that no bank 
should be a depository of the public money, nor should the 
notes of any bank be receivable in payments of debts to the 
United States, which issued notes below a certain denomina- 
tion. We may safely rely on the co operation of the several 
states to impose upou their banks the restrictions necessary to 
aid in this desirable change in the state of the currency. ‘The 
alteration proposed, should, however, be gradual. A day might 
be fixed after which the restriction above mentioned should go 
into operation, as relates to notes below five dollars. A further 
restriction, so as to affect notes under ten dollars, would here- 
after be advisable, and ought to be regarded as a part of the 
plan now proposed to be adopted. But it is not desirable, at 
this time, to name a definite day for that purpose. A great pro- 
portion of the issues of the state banks consists of five dollar 
notes. 

Any measure calculated to impair the currency of notes of 
this description, abont the time the bank of the United States 1s 
going Ou of existence, would be injurious to the public. When 
the bank of the United States is withdrawing its notes from cir- 
culation, the void must be filled up by gold and silver, or by the 
notes of the state banks, or the currency will be injuriously 
contracted. And if notes of five dollars were then put out of 
circulation, the diminution of the currency would perhaps be 
severely felt. And no measure should be adopted, calculated 
to impede their circulation, until it shall be manifest that the 
country is relieved from any inconvenience arising from the 
withdrawal of the notes of the bank of the United States. But 
as soon as that period arrives, and itis apparent that gold and 
silver can be provided forthe ordinary circulation below ten 
dollars, it would be advisable to extend the restriction to notes 
of that denomination. For wecan never be safe from the fluc- 
tuations of the currency until all notes below ten dollars are 
banished from circulation. And it will be still more secure 
when the restriction is carried up to notes of twenty dollars; 
so as to substitute the gold eagles in the place of ten dollar 
bank notes, 

It will be seen from this statement, that it is no part of the 
proposed plan to dispense withthe state banks. It obviously is 
notin the power of congress (if itdesired todo so) totake any 
measures for that purpose, without an amendment to the con- 
stitution; and the states would not, and ought not to surrender 
the power of chartering banking companies. The state banks 
are noW so numerous, and are so intimately connected with 
our habits and pursuits, that if is impossible to suppose that the 
system can ever be entirely abandoned. Nor is it desirable 
that it should be. They are often abused, like all other human 
institutions; yet their advantages are many, and under proper 
regulations, and with the metallic basis now proposed for their 
paper issues, they will be found of much publie advantage, 

Ir there were no state banks, the profitable business of bank- 
ing and exchange would be monopolized by the great capital- 
ists. Operations of this sort require capital and credit to a 
large extent, and a private individual in moderate circumstan- 
ces would be unable to conduct them with any advantage. Yet 
there is perhaps no business which yields a profit so certain and 
liberal as the business of banking and exchange, and it is- pro- 
per that it should be open, as far as practicable, to thé most 
free coinpetition, and its advantages shared by all classes of so- 
ciety. Individuals of moderate means cannot participate in 
thein unless they combine together, and by the union of many 
small sums create a large capital and establish an extensive 
credit. [tis impossible to accomplish this object without the aid 
of acts of incorporation so as to give the company security of 
unity of action and save it from the disadvantage of frequent 
changes in the partnership; by the death or retirement of some 
one of the numerous partners. The incorporated banks more- 
over, under proper regulations, will offer a safe and convenient 
investment of small sums to persons whose situations and pur- 
suits disable them from employing their money profitably in any 
other mode. It is no mure liable to be lost when vested in the 
stock of a bank than when itis loaned to individuals. The inter- 
est on itis paid with more punctuality and it can be sold and 
converted into cash whenever the owner desires to employ it 
in some other way, and if a Jarger portion of the metals are in- 
fused into the circulation, the business of banking will become 
more sound and wholesome, and less liable to the disasters 
from which it has suffered under our extravagant and 1l-orga- 
nized systemof paper issnes. It will render investments In 
banking companies entirely safe and secure to the holders, and 
afford them the alinost absolute certainty of a reasonable profit, 

without endangering the capital invested in it. For this rea- 
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#on, it is neither practicable nor desirable to discountenance the 
continuance of the state banks. 
hey are convenient and useful also for the purposes of com- 
merce. No commercial or manufacturing community could 
conduct its business to any advantage without a liberal system 
of credit, and a facility of obtaining money on loan when the 
exigencies of their business may require it. This cannot be ob- 
tained without the aid of a paper circulation founded on credit. 
It is therefore not the interest of this country to put down the 
paper currency altogether. 
he great object should be to give to it a foundation on 
which it will safely stand. A circulating medium composed of 
r and gold and silver in just proportion, would not be lia- 
le to be constantly disordered by the accidental embarrassments 
Or imprudences of trade nor by a combination of the moneyed 
interest for political purposes. The value of the metals in cir- 
culation would remain the same, whether there was a_ panic or 
not, andthe proportion of paper being less, the credit of the 
banks could not be so readily impaired or endangered. 

The state of the currency then, which is proposed in the 
foregoing observations, would provide silver and gold for ordi- 
nary domestic purposes, and the smaller payments—and the 
banks of the different states would easily be able to furnish ex- 
changes between distant places according to the wants of com- 
merece. There cannot, therefore be any necessity for a paper 
circulation of general credit throughout the country. Funds 
are more conveniently and safely transferred from place to 

lace by draughts and bills of exchange than by bank notes. The 
mmense Operations between different parts of the U. States, 
are now chiefly carried on by this means, and it is only in par- 
ticular places and for comparatively small amounts, that notes 
are used; and the local institutions would, without doubt, ina 
very short time make arrangements among themselves to furnish 
the exchanges which commerce requires, and the competition 
among many would reduce the rate of exchange to its proper 
level. Besides, they would find it their interest to make agree- 
ments among themselves to honor each other’s notes to a cer- 
tain extent, and thus furnish as far as might be necessary, a pa- 
per currency of general circulation, in such places as would be 
likely, from their intercourse with each other, to require such a 
convenience. But the establishment of such a paper currency 
ought not to have any aid, direct or incidental, by legislative 
provisions. While it rests upon mutual arrangements among 
the banks themselves, they will keep the issues of each other 
within proper bounds. But when they are able to extend their 
credit by any legal provisions, in favor of their notes, the tempta- 
tion is constantly presented to avail themselves of this advan- 
tage; and over issues and over trading are the necessary conse- 
quences. 

If, however a different policy should be deemed advisable, 
the advantages now given by law to the bank of the United 
States might easily be extended to the notes of the depository 
banks, and if their notes were made receivable in payment of 
all debts to the government, their curreney and general cre- 
dit would be quite equal to that now enjoyed by the bank of 
the United States. Believing however, that such a_ provision 
would be calculated to increase the issues of paper, L cannot 
recommend it. The chief object of the plan | propose is to in- 
crease the proportion of the metallic currency without diminish- 
ing inconveniently the general mass of the circulating medium, 
and any provision tending to enlarge the proportion of paper be- 

ond what the public convenience requires, should be studious- 
ty avoided. 

The advantage of the proposed plan over the present curren- 
cy, will not be confined to the superior stability, of tke paper 
circulation. 

The laboring classes of the community are now paid their 
daily, or weekly wages, in bank notes of the smaller denomi- 
nations, and if there are any in circulation of doubtful value 
and depreciated in public estimation, they are too often used in 
payments to the poorer and more helpless classes of society. 
They are not always judges of the value or genuineness of the 
notes offered to them; and consequently, are often imposed 
upon, and their small earnings still more diminished, by the de- 
preciated character or entire worthlessness of paper in which 
they are paid. If the alteration suggested should be adopted, 
the smaller notes would soon be banished from circulation 
every where, and the laborers would, therefore, be paid in gold 
and silver, and that portion of society which is most apt to suf- 
fer from worthless or depreciated paper, and who are least able 
to bear the loss, would be guarded from imposition and injus- 
tice. Itis time that the just claims of this portion of society 
should be regarded in our legislation in relation to the currency. 
So far we have been providing facilities for those employed in 
extensive commerce, and have left the mechanic and the la- 
borer to all the hazards of an insecure and unstable circulating 
medium. 

It may be objected to this plan, that in giving to the execu- 
tive department, the power of selecting these fiscal agents from 
among the state banks, an undue influence may be exercised 
over them, and the power bé used for improper and corrupt pur- 

es. The answer to it appears to be a plain one. The states 
in which these institutions are situated, can at all times control 
them, and would effectually interpose to prevent such abuses 
of power. Besides, with the diminished revenue which will 
hereafter be collected, on the reduced tariff of duties, it is im- 
possible to imagine that the gains to be derived from the public 
deposites, when distributed, as they must be, among so many 
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banks, and among so many stockholders in each bank, can ever 
be sufficiently important to tempt them to swerve from their 
duty, or to influence, in any respect, their conduct or opinions 

But it is proper, no doubt, in all cases, to restrict political 
power within certain and defined limits, and it will be advisa- 
ble, therefore, to regulate the selection in such a manner, as to 
remove all apprehensions of its abuse. The following are re- 
spectfully suggested for consideration: 

If the danger of abuse is considered by congress as one of ap 
magnitude, and as likely to produce improper influence, it may 
be effectually removed by making it the duty of the secretary of 
the treasury to divide the deposites among all the incorporated 
specie- paying banks of the place where the revenue is collect. 
ed, in proportion to their respective capitals actually paid jy 
provided they are all willing to receive them upon the terms 
prescribed by law; and if they are not all willing, then among 
so many as would agree to take them. 

Every danger of abuse in the selection will, by this mode, be 
taken away; and the safety of the money could be secured, by 
authorising the secretary of the treasury to demand seeurit 
from any of these banks, when, in his judgment, the public in- 
terest required it; and there might also be a prohibition against 
removing the money to any place, except where it was imme- 
diately necessary for the purpose of disbursement. 

This mode would somewhat complicate the operations of the 
department. YetI do not perceive that it would produce any 
serious inconvenience to the public service. It might, and pro- 
bably would make it necessary to employ one or two more 
clerks in the department. But that would be but a small con- 
sideration, if it be deemed advisable to take from the executive 
all discretion over the subject. 

If, however, congress should agree with me in supposing that 
the danger apprehended from this discretion is more imaginary 
than real, I would then respectfully propose the following re- 
gulations: 

1. That the secretary of the treasury should annually, at the 
beginning of each session, report to congress the banks which 
had been used by him during the year, as the depositories of the 
public money. 

2. Thatthe banks once selected as the depositories of the 
public money, should be continued as such; unless in the judg 
ment of the secretary of the treasury, the public interest requir- 
ed the depository to be changed; in which case he should re- 
port to congress, at its next session, the reason of the change. 

3. That, in all cases where there were two or more banks at 
the same place where the revenue is to be deposited, at least 
two should be employed as the depositories of the money of the 
United States, if they are willing to receive it, and give the se- 
curity that may be required. 

4. Where there shall be no banks at the places where the re- 
venue is received, the money shall be deposited im such places 
as the secretary shall direct, subject to the same obligation to 
report to congress. 

5. No bank to be selected as a depository of the public mo- 
ney, or continued as such, which shall deal in any stocks, ex- 
cept those of the state in which it is situated, or of the United 
States. 

6. After the third of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, 
no bank to be used as the depository of the public money, which 
shall issue or pay out notes below five dollars, and the notes of 
no bank to be received in payment of debts due to the United 
States, which shall issue or pay out notes of a tess denomina 
tion than that above mentioned, after the time aforesaid, nor 
shall any bank be a depository of public money which does not 
pay specie on demand for its notes. 

7. Each bank selected for the deposite of the public money 
shall return a statement of its affairs to the secretary of the 
treasury, once 2 month, or oftener, if required. Such state- 
ment shall show the aggregate amount loaned to its own officers 
and directors and also the amount loaned on its own stock. 

With these limitations it is believed that the public money 
will be safe—and that even the possibility of abuse will be 
taken away. 

In submitting this view of the currency and the plan of im- 
proving it, I have endeavored to provide against the danger of 
a too sudden contraction of the present circulating medium. If 
am not prepared to say that the amount in circulation is at this 
moment greater, oreven so great, as the convenience of the 
country requires. I think itis not. For it has been rapidly and 
injuriously diminished—and it is to be regretted that the pains 
taken to destroy confidence in the great mass of the circulating 
medium, has so far succeeded as to bring upon the community, 
the inconvenience and suffering which a rapid reduction of the 
circulating medium unavoidably oceasions.. The great object 
now in view is to terminate forever the evil of the present sys- 
tem, and to place the currency on a foundation so stable that it 
cannot again be shaken. 

Ifa broad and sure foandation of gold and silver is provided 
for our system of paper credits, we need not hereafter appre- 
hend those alternate seasons of abundance and scarcity of mo- 
ney suddenly succeeding each other, which has so far marked 
our history, and irreparably injured so many of our citizens. 

These remarks are respectfully submitted for the considera- 
tion of the committee. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedicat 
servant. R. B. TANEY, secretary of the treasury. 


Hon. James K. Polk, chairman of the committee of 
ways and means, house of representatives. 
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DEBATE LN ‘THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
Monday, April 21, 1834. 

The explanatory message of the president of the Unit- 
ed States having been read, and a motion having been 
made by Mr. Poindexier, in accordance with his motion 
in reference to the original message, that it be not re- 
ceived— 


Mr. Preston took occasion to say that he was delight- 
ed at the message which the president of the Umited 
States had done the senate the honor to send in to-day. 
He was extremely gratified also at the message which 
had now been submitted, not only because it puta gloss 
on the principles contained in the first paper, and thus 
betrays the apprehension of the president, that, in their 
original and naked form the whole country, every man 
in the country, would revolt against them. And he was 
also delighted, because it proved that the ear of the pre- 
sident has not been entirely closed against the debate in 
senate, aud that these debates had been successful in 
compelling him to change the expression of his views. 
He believed that, before the termination of the session, 
there would be many such explanations; that every day 
would be productive of them; until finally, the text would 
be absolutely overwhelmed by the commentaries. 


Mr. Forsyth did not understand very well what pro- 
gress was to be made in this business: The honorable 
senator from Mississippi proposed that his condemnato- 
ry resolutions should be placed upon the journals of the 
senate, and that the message should not. He (Mr. Jor- 
syth) should imagine it must be decided, in the first in- 
stance, whether the document would be received. He 
submitted to the gentleman whether it was not due to the 
character of the senate and that of the chief magistrate, 
that the paper, as well as the resolutions condemning it, 
should be placed on the records. With respect to the 
explanatory message to which reference had been made, 
he was somewhat glad that it had been sent to them this 
morning, not because it altered, in the slightest degree, 
in his opinion, the correctness of the opinions contained 
in the message of the president, but because it prevented 
a construction being given to his language different from 
that which he intended. He (Mr. F.) understood the 
original message to assert only a very simple proposition 
—that it was not possible for the legislature of the Unit- 
ed States to create another executive power. ‘The geu- 
tleman from South Carolina was mistaken in regard to 
the object of the supplementary message; it was not sent 
to correct an error, but for the purpose of giving a more 
full explanation of a previously expressed opinion, to 

yrevent an erroneous impression from being entertained. 
He (Mr. F.) hoped the honorable senator trom Missis- 
sippi, with his usual candor, would withdraw his motion 
to print the resolutions, and let the senate decide first 
whether it would not reecive the message. It would be 
manifestly unjust to refuse to put the paper on the re- 
cords while the resolutions were placed there. It would 
be wrong to make any such distinction. What would 
posterity think of the act? recording a strong condemna- 
tion of a chief magistrate without doing him the justice to 
preserve his defence. Would they think it just or un- 
just?) Surely, surely, senators would not act so unfairly. 
Independent of all other considerations, such as the high 
position he oceupied in the confidence of the people, it 
would be most unjust to him as a simple individual. 

Mr. Ewing said, the gentleman from Georgia was 
mistaken, if he supposed the resolutions of the senator 
from Mississippi were moved at all. ‘They were merely 
laid on the table, to be taken up hereafter, when gentle- 
men would have an opportunity of presenting their views 
on the subject to which they related. He would make 
an observation or two, with respect to what fell from the 
honorable senator from Georgia. Vhat gentleman had 
said, that it would be extremely unjust in the senate to 
put upon its journals the resolutions condemnatory of the 
protest, without that paper. Now, the honorable sena- 
tor could not have attended to the protest, or he would 
have discovered that the president says he has eutered it 
On the exeeutive journal, as condemnatory of the resolu- 














no doubt, consulted his own conyenience by placing it 
there, as it would serve as a reference. But, as for put- 
ting his protest on the journals of the senate, he (Mr. E.) 
could not cousent, because it strongly reflected on their 
own resolution. 

Mr. Poindexter said, he took the same view of the 
subject as the honorable senator from Ohio; that, although 
the protest should not be recorded on their journals, it 
was entered on the executive journal. It was a part of 
the archives of the state department, and the resolutions 
he had offered to the senate, would be nothing more than 
an explanation to posterity, showing the grounds upon 
which it refused to receive the paper. This wasall. It 
was an extra-official document, and such a one as could 
not be made to either house of congress, and therefore 
ought not to be received. He had shaped his resolutions 
so as to speak in general terms of the paper, in order that 
hereafter it might be adverted to without difficulty. He 
would not, at present, go into any discussion on the eub- 
ject, but would merely move that the last message be laid 
on the table. 


Mr. P. then offered his resolutions, and moved that 

they he printed. 

Mr. Aing wished to know whether the resolutions pre- 

sented by the seuator from Mississippi were offered for 

consideration, or merely informally? If they are laid on 

the table, they must be before thé senate. 

Mr. Calhoun said, the motion to print a paper, proposed 

to be offered for adoption, was one of those motions which 

were frequently made in the ordinary course of business. 

Mr. Forsyth said, he might be mistaken, but it had oc- 

curred to him that the motion of the honorable senator 

from Mississippi, to print the resolutions, which were 

hereafter to be presented to the senate, must go on the 

journals. He (Mr. F.) took it for granted that the mes- 

sage, as well as the resolutions, would be put upon the 

journals of the senate. With respect to what had been 

said by the gentleman from Ohio, he was entirely mis- 

taken. The president had done justice to the senate, 

whose resolutions were spread in broad characters on 

the protest. So that posterity would be able to see all 

the transaction. 

Mr. Clayton said that was the first time he had ever 

heard of the executive journals of the president, in which 

he might enter and record his manifestoes, or the reso- 
lutions either in this or the other house of congress. But 
with this, he (Mr. C.) had, at present, nothing to do. He 

rose for the purpose merely of expressing his surprise at 
the sentiment advanced by the gentleman from Georgia, 
that the paper sent to the senate this morning retracted 
nothing of what was stated in the original protest. The 
principle argument of the first protest stood on this ground 
—that the executive was entitled, by the constitution, to 
the care of the publie money, in detance of any act of 
Congress. The honorable senator from . Virginia, and 
other gentlemen who spoke on ‘Thursday and Friday last, 
contended that, if that was constitutional law, the neces- 
sary inference to be drawn from it was, that should both 
houses of congress order a restoration of the deposites by 
a constitutional majority of two-thirds, still, the president 
having the custody of the money, had the power to re- 
tain it. He (Mr. C.) understood what was the object of 
sending to the senate this supplementary message. The 
president, having found out that such sentiments as are 
contained in his first communication, relative to this to- 
pic, would not be very palatable to the people, had at- 
tempted to explain away, at least, a part of his assump- 
tion, which was to his (Mr. C’s) mind, the most exeep- 
tionable feature in the ducument, and one which, if ac- 
quiesced in by the American people, would at once re- 
duce this government to a despotism. It was a doctrine, 
the principles of which, if admitted now, would give the 
uncontrollable right to the present president, as well as 
all future presidents, over the public purse, in addition 
to the sword of the nation. It would tax even the inge- 
nuity of the honorable gentleman from Georgia himself, 
were he to take the sentences contained in the first pro- 
test, and read them in parallel columns with sentences 
in the message which had been sent to the senate that 
morning, to take a plausible explanation of the one, con- 





lion of the senate. “Phe senate had not requested him to 
do it, and took it for granted it was not done. 
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He had, | 


sistently with the doctrines contained in the other. The 
ihonorable scnator from Georgia had designated it a mere 


‘‘oxplauation,” and he (Mr. C.) should uot quarrel with 
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any one about the term. He considered this paper as 
retracting; withdrawing much of what had been boldly 
claimed in the other; and he heartily concurred with the 
gentleman from South Caroliva, that it was to the stand 
taken in that senate they were indebted for a restoration 
of even so much of the eonstitution and laws. 

Yes, sir, this paper was received in such a spirit as 
had satisfied the executive that the doctrines which it 
contained would not be sustained by the free people of 
this country. What course the senate would take with 
regard to the protest, in which there was still left so 
many objectionable features, he knew not. The presi- 
deut still denied the constitutional right of the senate to 
consider his prerogative, or executive power, and to de- 
bate upon it, much more to express an opinion by a vote 
with respect to its extent. That was a principle which 
the president must fully and clearly retract, before he 
Sa C.) sliould become satisfied with the document. 

lis next message must contain an acknowledgment of 
the right of the senate to express its opinion, by resolu- 
tions or otherwise, as to it may seem best, detining the 
limits of his power for its own government, before such 
a document would become palatable to him, (Mr. C.), 
and meet with his concurrence for its reception; and as 
a doubt, in the opinion of many, is still left as to his en- 
tire meaning in this supplemental message, his next 
must, without any equivocation, distinctly renounce all 
claim to the uncontrolled power over the public purse, 
before it can be adapted to the taste of the freemen of 
this country. 

Mr. Webster rose. He said he had arrived in the eity 
and resumed his seat since the debate began, and he rose 
to say that he thought the transmission of this protest to 
be one of the most important asd ominous occurrences 
of these extraordinary times. It is, said Mr. W. a com- 
munication of so anomalous a character, in the first 
place, that it perplexed the discrimination of the senate 
to know what preliminary disposition to make of it. 
Some are for receiving it, others are against receiving 
it, although it has been read, and its contents commented 
on. It seems to hang, at present, in a pendulous condi- 
tion, between reception and rejection. It has no resting 
place. It is like the coffin of Mahomet, suspended be- 
tween heaven and earth, as unfit to go higher, and find- 
ing no proper abiding place below. But Iam unwilling 
that the discussion of this great and grave topic should 
be embarrassed by questions of form. 1 am obliged to 
the member from Mississippi for the strong grasp which 
he laid on the principles of this paper, at its first appear- 
ance, but as to the form of proceeding with it, I confess 
{ should have preferred to have passed over the question 
of reception, and gone at once into the substantial eha- 
racter of the protest itself. It is too interesting, and 
will prove so—to9 exciting, and will prove so, to go 
from the senate, till it shall have received such discus- 
sion and sach reply as it is entitled to. 

It is said that the paper is indecorous, and justly offen- 
sive to the self-respect of the senate; but there is much 
more in it than indecorum, or want of respect to the se- 
nate; and [ think we shall best consult the character of 
this body, and better fulfil the expectation of the coun- 
try, by going at once to the dangerous assertions of pow- 
er which the paper sets up, and fully exposing those 
claims of power to the people. 

The president denies that this house, or indeed either 
house of congress has any right to express any opinion 
upon his conduct, except by way of impeachment. This 
is, indeed, new and startling. That in a popular repre- 
sentative government, the representatives of the people 
may not express their opinions upon measures of the exe- 
cutive power, is a doctrine, I believe, now, for the very 
first time put forth. Who has ever heard of it before? 
Though this right is denied to either house, the presi- 
dent’s reasons are urged mainly against the right of the 
senate, and the chief reason is, that the senate are judg- 
es in case of impeachment, and that, therefore, until im- 
peachment come, it should be silent. But this objection, 
it is obvious, would stop the mouth of the senate, with 
respect to every other officer of the government, as well 
as the president, because all officers are equally im- 
peachable, and the senate must try all impeachments. 

I know not, sir, who drew this protest; but whoever 
he was, instead of looking for sound constitutional prin- 
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ciples in the history of free governments, in the practice 
of legislatures in the United States, or elsewhere. he 
has contented himself with an ancient truism from the 
black letter law books, that the house of lords cannot 
institute an impeachment, or frame articles, and then try 
it themselves. But do not the lords, as well as the com. 
mons, express their opinions, by votes and resolutions 

of the conduet of ministers of the crown? Yet they Rove 
the power, and the sole power of trying impeachments, 
The senate has an undoubted right, in my Opinion, to 
express its opinions on the public conduct of executive 
officers. ‘The contingency, that it may be called on to 
try an impeachment, is no bar to the exercise of this 
right. Doubtless there may be cases in which the pro- 
priety of its exercise might be much influenced by the 
consideration that the senate held the power of judging 
on impeachment. But this is matter of discretion. In 
every case, the senate must proceed upon its own sense 
of propriety and justice. ‘There may be, sometimes, 
good reason to refrain from expressing opinions, and 
sometimes there may be the highest propriety in ex- 
pressing such opinions in the strongest manner. The 
right of doing so is clear, and is not to be disputed. The 
possession of judicial power does rot abridge the legis. 
lative power of the senate. It does not take away any of 
its rights as a representative body. : 

Sir, the president of the United States has been mis- 
led. He is uninformed, or misinformed, as to the real 
state of opinion in the country. I fear there are those 
who share his confidence, and who present to his view 
only one side of things. The state of the country is 
alarming. Members of the senate, who have not been 
out of this city for five months, are not aware of the 
depth and strength of the public feeling. { should like 
to know what advisers have recommended to the presi- 
dent to send us this protest. Its circulation through the 
country will add fuel to feelings already sufficiently en- 
kindled. ‘The president has around him the heads of 
departments. Can any body tell us whether any of those 
heads, and if any, which of them, advised to send this 
paper to the senate? Or which of them, if any, sat by, 
neither assenting or dissenting, afraid to speak their 
minds, or unwilling to hazard their places? 

Sir, it is not without some color of reason, that the 
president; in this paper, speaks of the heads of depart- 
ments as Ais secretaries. One half of them have never 
been confirmed by the senate. Three of them, usually 
called members of the cabinet, being one half of the 
whole, were appointed last year, in the recess of con- 
gress, and now, when we are near the end of the fifth 
month of the session, their appointments have not been 
sent to the senate for confirmation, This is a thing be- 
fore altogether unheard of. 1 hesitate not to say that 
this course is derogatory to the rights of the senate, and 
inconsistent with the intent and spirit of the constitution. 
It is altogether without precedent. Other presidents 
have felt it their duty, when they have made appoint- 
ments in the recess, to send them to the senate immedi- 
ately upon its assembling. Usually such nominations 
come to us the first ten or twelve days of the session. It 
has rarely happened that they have been delayed as long 
asamonth. But near five months have now elapsed, 
and yet these nominations are not sent tous. When 
they do come, I hope we shall know who has approved 
the sending of this protest. I hope we shall learn who 
has made himself partaker in it by positive sanction, or 
silent acquiescence. 

Sir, I will not now diseuss the assertions, the preten- 
sions, the dangers, of this protest. Others are in pos- 
session of the debate. Ido not see that the ease is alter- 
ed by this codicil. The whole measure is of an alarm- 
ing character. It attempts one great stride towards the 
accuniulation of all power in executive hands; a stride 
which [doubt not the senate will resist with firmuess and 
constaney; and in that resistance they will be supported 
by the country. ; 

Mr. Forsyth said, it was very unimportant to him whe- 
ther the last message was considered an explanation or & 
retraction. Ifthe honorable gentleman from Delaware 
entertained such impressions as he had just stated, it was 
very easy to be accounted for. He had probably read 
the message with a desire to see that the president had 
committed an eyror, and, in conseqtence, might have 
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formed an unfavorable judgment of it. Now, with re- 

rd to what had been said by the honorable senator from 
Massachusetts, he begged leave to say a word or two. 
That senator had reiterated a complaint, which he had 
heretofore made, in regard to the withholding by the pre- 
sident of certain nominations of high officers of the go- 
yernment. He was mistaken in point of fact. There 
was not one-half of the cabinet whose nominations had 
not been sent to the senate. 

[Mr. Webster said there were three—the secretary of 
state, the attorney general, and the secretary of the trea- 
sury. 

Me F. resumed. The principle was the same, whe- 
ther it was a portion only or the whole of the cabinet. 
The honorable senator had told the senate that those of- 
ficers were in the discharge of important duties, in viola- 
tion of the principles of the constitution, and in deroga- 
tion of the rights of the senate. He would ask the honor- 
able gentleman if he had recently read the constitution? 

it r. Webster. Yes, sir.] 

r. F. continued. ‘Then he would beg to call his at- 
tention to a particular part of it, which declared that 
persons commissioned by the president should hold 
to the termination of the next session of congress. And 
this was an answer to the charge of a violation of the 
constitution having been committed. They were the 
officers of the United States, as much as if they had been 
confirmed by the senate, and would remain so to the ter- 
mination of the session. It was true there would have 
been some difference in their position, at this time, if 
their nominations had been presented to the senate and 
they had been condemned by it. And upon this was 
based the complaint. Honorable senators desired that 
the nominations might be made, in order that they might 
sit in judgment on them. He had reason to believe that 
that was the fact, from the suggestion which had been 
made by the honorable senator to-day, that some plausi- 
ble reason was always sought for, so that the presenta- 
tion of the nominations might be postponed. ‘The gen- 
tleman had expressed a wish to know which of the per- 
sons who would have to come under the adjudication of 
the senate had acquiesced in the message. Perhaps (said 
Mr. F.) there might be an occasion, before the end of 
the session, to enlighten his judgment, and then he would 
know exactly how he should decide on another matter. 
He (Mr. F.) would contend that they were officers, act- 
ing according to the constitution, and that the president 
had not derogated from his duty, and he dare not do 
otherwise, to present the nominations in question before 
the adjournment of congress. 

With respect to this anomalous proceeding, it was un- 
precedented—the first instance in the history of the go- 
vernment, in which the executive had been arraigned be- 
fore the people by the extra-judicial conduct of the se- 
nate. Did the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
think it a trifling matter that the president should have 
been charged with violating his duty and forgetting the 
solemn obligations of his oath? And to whom was the 
president to address himself but to those from whom the 
charge had emanated? The senate had arraigned him; 
and the honorable senator particularly and others, had 
said that the remedy for all this lay with the people. He 
(Mr. F.) would admit that it was for them to decide 
whether or not he was correct; and, if he was found guil- 
ty to punish him for violating the constitution and the 
laws, 

But, he would ask, if it was not the right of a party, 
after being condemned without a hearing, to be heard 
thereafter? The question now before the people was 
meng there by the senate. The president then had, at 

east a right to be heard by the people—no one would 
pretend to deny it—and they would decide on his con- 
duct, and either sustain or condemn him. How could 
the executive defend himself, without presenting to the 
senate a statement of his case? If he had thought of 
committing a fraud, he might have interwoven that mes- 
sage with a legislative proposition, which the senate 
would have been compelled to have received, and could 
not have resisted; but he had done no such thing. He 
had presented a fair statement of his case, and asked only 
that it might be preserved, in order that his views might 
be seen by posterity and the world. And he had come 





his views might be preserved on the record of the coun- 
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try; but with a request that they might be preserved on 
the journal of the senate with the resolutions condemn- 
ing him—that no inference contrary to the executive 
power hereafter might be drawn, and for the purpose of 
having justice done to his opinions as an olhest and a 
man, 

He (Mr. F.) entirely concurred with the honorable 
senator from Massachusetts—that the country expected 
and would demand, at the hands of the senate, that this 
matter should be solemnly considered and decided; that 
the question which it had raised should be treated as it 
deserved, neither forgetting what was due to the dignity 
of this body, nor to the high station and dignity of our 
chief magistrate. There were most important and grave 
considerations connected with this matter. Be they true 
or false, they must be treated with that respect, modera- 
tion and forbearance, which became the dignity of the 
senate, or that body would be lost in the opinion of the 
American people. Let the conduct of the president be 
fairly examined, and no incorrect inferences be drawn. 
Yes, that was the way,and the only way in which he 
ought to be treated. His (Mr. F’s) opinions on the whole 
matter were perfectly well understood. He considered 
the charge which had been made against the president as 
uncalled for, unnecessary, and improper; but he trusted 
that the senate, in its future conduct, would not forget 
what was due to itself, and to the dignity of our chief ma- 
gistrate, so that justice might be done him. He (Mr. F.) 
was of opinion that the senate had travelled beyond the 
bounds of propriety, and deserved—what he believed 
would, in due time, be meted to them—a sentence of 
condemnation by the people. 


Mr. Webster replied. Tie gentleman from Georgia, 
said he, has referred to the decision of that high tribunal, 
by whose decision all public men, and all public bodies, 
must ultimately stand or fall. 1 cheerfully join in the 
appeal, and have no fear of the result, It can never be, 
that the people of the United States will, for no earthly 
reason, submit to severe suffering and to encroachments 
on constitutional liberty; and, I doubt not, the same peo- 
ple will stand by the senate in all its just and eonstitu- 
tional efforts to sustain its own rights and the rights of 
congress. I believe the senate stands strong in the con- 
fidence of a majority of the nation, and that nothing would 
more produce dismay and despair than that this body 
should be found to flinch or falter in a moderate, but firm 
and decided, opposition to the present course of public 
measures. 


The gentleman supposes I am mistaken as to the num- 
ber of members of the cabinet not yet nominated to the se- 
nate. But there is no mistake. The secretary of state, 
the seeretary of the treasury, and the attorney general, 
have been in office six or seven months, and have neither 
of them been yet sent to. the senate for confirmation. 
What reason is to be given for this departure from all 
former practice of the government’? How is it to be jus- 
tified? We may conjecture a reason, indeed, but it is 
such a reason as ought not to exist. J know well that 
these officers hold commissions which run to the end of 
the session. Such is the constitutional provision, But 
I know, too, that although that be so, all other presidents 
have laid such appointments before the senate early after 
the commencement of the session. This has been the 
uniform course; and to hold so many of the heads of de- 
partments, for so many months from the beginning of the 
session, is a thing altogether without precedent. 


As to the protest, sir, it appears to me, that the honor- 
able member from Georgia has conceded it away. He 
admits that there may arise emergencies in which the se- 
nate has aright to express its opinion upon executive 
proceedings; to make a case, as he expresses it, for the 
consideration of the people. If this be so, then the se- 
nate itself is to be the only judge, when that emergency 
has arisen. The gentleman’s adinission acknowledges the 
right. ‘The exereise of the right then, on any given oc- 


| casion, is matter of discretion; and this is precisely the 


ground on which L plaeed the question when last speak- 
ing. Indeed, it cannot be otherwise. Suppose the pre- 
sident should commission persons to office, whom the se- 
nate has rejected; might we not resolve, that such a pro- 





to the senate, not asa chief magistrate demanding that 


ceeding was unconstitutional? Suppose he should threa- 
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ten to turn us out of our seats, by force; might we not 
enter on our journal a resolution against such menace? 
No one, surely cau doubt this. The senate, then pos- 
sesses the right; Ou a recent Occasion it saw fit to exer- 
vise that right, iu its diseretion, and under its own sense 
of duty; and it is a right which its members are bound to 
maintain, in behalf of themselves, aud for their succes- 
sors in alltimeto come. } say nothing, at present, upon 
the claims of executive power put forth in the protest. 
All I mean now, is, to assert the right of the senatc to 
express its Opinion upon the conduct of the executive, in 
eritical emergencies, and on momentous occasions, not- 
withstanding no impeachment be pending before it. 

Mr. Clayton suid, the senator from Georgia had ob- 
served, that perhaps he (Mr. C.) had been influenced by 
a desire to fiud the president in error when perusing bis 

rotest. ‘Those who shall read the remarks of the mem- 

r from Georgia himself, in reference to the same pa- 
per, and who are not acquainted with his independent 
and unyielding course of opposition to all executive en- 
croachments, will rise from that reading with a deep 
conviction that the honorable member, before he knew 
the contents of the protest, was predetermined to support 
it, with every thing coutained in it, right or wrong; and 
they will probably not consider the honorable member a 

roper judge of the motives with which other persons 
howe perused the same document. 

Sir, this protest, which meets the cordial approbation 
of the senator from Georgia, strikes at the constitutional 
rights, and even at the very existence, of the body of 
which he isa member. While the president complains 
of the length of the senatorial term of service, he dis- 
tinctly declares, that the conduct of the senate, in daring 
to censure his acts, if persevered in, must inevitably lead 
to changes in the constitution itself. He singles out in- 
dividual senaiors as the objects and victims of his displea- 
sure; almost denies to them the privilege of sufferage 
here, in relationto his conduct; and denounces the se- 
nate for daring to debate aud decide upon his princely 

retensions to prerogative—his uulimited and illimita- 

le claims to executive power. Because we have, with 
a view to regulate our own legislative and executive ac- 
tion, ventured to lay down a principle, by a resolution, 
defining and circumscribing the limits of his power, we 
are not only menaced by him, but even lectured by a 
member of the body itself. ‘To what period of history 
shall we look for a parallel to these things, which are 
daily passing before our eyes? 

Sir, it was in the year 1591, (was it not?) that the 


judges solemnly decreed that England was an absolute 


empire, of which the king was the head. In thatage, 
the royal claims of prerogative gave birth to a Cebate in 
arliament, in which Mr. Spicer, (a member of the 
itehen cabinet of the time, 1 suppose), said, the crown 
‘‘could not be tied by any law, because it might loose 
itself at pleasure.”” And Mr. Secretary Cecil told the 


other members—‘‘If you stand upon law, and dispute of 


the prerogative, hark ye what Bracton says—prerogati- 
vam nostram nemo AUDEAT disputare.” Mr. Francis 
Bacon, a whole hog man, sir, said—*‘As to the preroga- 
tives royal, he never questioned them, and he hoped they 
would never be discussed:”” When the question of subsi- 
dy was before them, Mr. Sergeant Heyle said—**Mr. 
Speaker, I marvel much that the house should stand upon 
granting of a subsidy, or the time of payment, when all 
we have is the crown’s, and may be lawfully taken at its 
pleasure from us. Yea, it hathas much right to all our 
Jands and goods, as to any revenue of the crown.” At 
which says the historian, all the house hemmed, and 
laughed, and talked. **Well, quoth sergeant Heyle, all 
your hemming shail nat put me out of countenance.” 
[ We have some in this day, said Mr. C. who are as hard to 
be put out of countenance.) ‘So the sergeant proceeded, 
and when he had spoken a litte while, the house hem- 
med again,and so he sat down. In his latter speech, he 
said he could prove his former position by preceucuts, in 
the time of Henry Lil, king John, king Stephen, &c. 
which was the occasion of their hemming.” Had sergeant 
Heyle lived in our day, there is no telling to what a 

itch of greatness he might not have attained. It ean 
Pardly be too much to say that he might have been a 
secretary of the treasury, or at least a postmaster general, 
with a promise of the Russian mission in reversion. 





. . 
Observe, sir, that, in the debate to which I have re- 


ferred you, the advocates of power did, as they do still 

seek to support it chiefly by precedent and usage. The 
president builds his pretended prerogative to absoluie 
control over the secretary of the treasury, in the matter of 
Managing the public revenue and keeping the public de- 
posites, on “the usages and precedents of the govern. 
ment.”? The precedent on which he and his advocates 
here rely, was sstablished, not so far back as that of 
sergeant Heyle—not in the days of king John or kine 
Stephen—but in the day when the elder Adams gave his 
casting vote in the senate in favor of the removing power 

and laid the foundation for the present claim in the most 
latitudinarian of all constitutional construction that was 
ever attempted. The power of removal was based ex- 
clusively on the pretence that it was necessary for the 
president to have it, as an incident to his duty to ‘see 
that the laws are faithfully executed.”? But witil this 
day, it was never dreamed, by the most visionary of the 
high tory school, that the power to remove embraced the 
power to control the officer in every act he was to per- 
form. ‘This president is entitled to the fame of disco- 
vering, that, as his oath of office binds him to see the 
laws faithfully exeeuted, he is to exercise the power of 
controlling the seeretary of the treasury, and every other 
officer, in the discharge of duties. ‘The monstrous cha- 
racter of this pretension has been thus illustrated: The 
president thinks thata decree of a district court, or a 
circuit court, or the supreme court of the United States, 
is unconstitutional. He fulminates a bull against the 
court, and demands of it to enter his protest on its re- 
cords ‘‘to the end that it may never be drawn into pre- 
cedent again,” as in the case of our resolution. He then 

orders the marshal not to execute the writ issued by vir- 
tue of the decree. The marshal persists in the discharge 
of his duty, and says he is sworn to execute the writ. 
The president replies, you are an executive officer, and 
as I must “see that the laws are faithfully executed,” 
and as the constitutution, which has been violated by the 
court, isthe supreme law, | command you not to execute 
the writ. ‘The marshal still persists, and the president 
removes him—appoints another, and removes him, and 
pursues the same process until he findsa tool to obey his 
will, and thus abrogates the deeree of the court. He is to 
exercise the same power over every other executive officer 
appointed by him alone, or by the president and senate. 
This is the claim he sets up in this frotest—this is the 
exact character of that ultra despotie reseript which he 
thinks this senate is bound to register at his sovereign, 
will and pleasure. In every state constitution, the same 
provision, on which the president erects his pretensions 
to those powers, will be found. They all provide that 
**the governor shall see that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” If, in one of the states, the governor should 

order the public money to be removed by the state trea- 
surer, it would be acknowledged usurpation. Should he 
actually remove him from office for it, he would hardly 
escape impeachment himself. Yet, under color of this 
single clause in the constitution of the United States, 
that, ‘the president shall see that the laws are faithfully 
executed,” the chief magistrate has claimed the power 
not ouly to remove every agent whom congress has plac- 
ed in custody of the money of the nation, but also to re- 
move the money itself, when and where he pleases. 

Sir, sucha paper as this, claiming absolute power, and 
denying to the representatives of the people of England, 
or either house of parliament, the right to diseuss and 
deeide upon the extent of kingly power for the govern- 
ment of their legislative action, would bring the head of 
a British monarch to the block’ It remains to be seen 
whether the milder temperament of the people of our 
free country will stamp it with the authoritative sanction 
of their verdict against this senate at the polls. For one, 
I will stand or fall on this issue before the people of that 
staie, to which—and not to Andrew Jackson—I owe al- 
legiance. By their judgment, unawed as they have ever 
been, and ever will be, by official patronage and executive 
power, will I be tried, and by no other. They shall say 


for me whether this paper, couched in the language of a 
Roman dictator to the senate, proposing only to ‘expose 

itand degrade it, by compelling it to enter on its own 
records such claims of absolute power as it contains, 1, 
or is not, a breach of the privileges of that body on whose 
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preservation their rights, and those of all other small 
states of this union, eminently depend. If this house 
were now to send to the representatives a bulletin such as 
this, lecturing them for the passage of their resolutions 
approbatory of the act of the executive in continuing the 
pet state banks as banks of deposite, they would instantly 
vote such an interference a breach of their privileges. 
Seeing this, the people to whom alone I defer on this 
subject, shall try for me, in the last resort, the co-ordi- 
nate powers and privileges of the two branches of con- 
ress. But until their verdict be given on this issue, no 
udgment will be entered or recorded against the senate 
} the votes of their representatives. 
The senate then proceeded to the consideration of the 
unfinished business, 


BALTIMORE MEETING. 
Held 23d April, 1834. 

Having briefly noticed this great meeting of the people, we 
did not expect to recur to it again—but seeing that meetings for 
similar purposes are about to be held at other placea and may 
become general, and that the matter of the protest of the presi- 
dent will probably become a leading subject of public dis- 
cussion, we have thought it “‘due to the record,’ that an ac- 
count of the first mecting held to protest against the protest 
should be regtstered, for future reference and use. 

From the Ballimore Chrontcle of April 24. 
GREAT CONSTITUTIONAL MEETING OF THE PEOPLE. 

At an early hour yesterday afternoon, in pursuance of the 
previous call, the citizens thronged Monument Square, the con- 
tiguous streets, and the area in the east front of the court house. 
The meeting was organized by the appointment of 

General WiLL1aM McDona tp, president. 

Vice presidents, 

Solomon Etting, 

J. K. Stapleton, 

Nathaniel F. Williams, 

B. I. Cohen, 

Wun. Hubbard, 

John McKim, jr. 

George Waters, 

Jobn Fallon. 


Luke Tiernan, 
Charlies F. Mayer, 
John B. Morris, 
Jacob Rogers, 
Samuel Mass, 
Wm. Lorman, 
Robert Purviance, 
Wa. Crawford, jr. 
Darius Stansbury, 
Secretaries, 

Peter Leary, 

E. Larrabee, 

Z. H. Cooch. 


David Stewart, 
8. D. Walker, 
W. H. Gatchell, 
A. Kirkland, ; ; 
After which the meeting was addressed in a most impressive 
and eloquent manner by John P. Kennedy, esq. who concluded 
by proposing the following resolutions, which were seconded 
by Charles Carroll Harper, esq. in a speech which elicited the 
most cheering applause from the immense multitude. wt 
Resolved, That this meeting consider the protest transmitted 
to the senate by the president on the 17th inst. and published 
on the 18th in the official paper at Washington, as an appeal by 
the chief magistrate to the people against the proceedings of the 


_ senate in reference to the resoiution passed by that body on the 


28th of March last; and as the said protest professes to set forth 
the views entertained by the president as to his powers under 
the constitution, this meeting deem it their right and duty to 
express freely their opinion on the subject matter of the appeal: 

That they do, therefore, upon mature reflection, unintluenced 
by sentiments of political hostility to the president, but deeply 
impressed with a sense of the value of their free institutions, 
and jealously alive to every form of encroachment upon the 
true principles of the constitution, whether the same proceed 
from mistaken views of power, or from ambitious motives, 
most earnestly and heartily dissent from the doctrines promul- 
gated in the said protest. 

1. That they do utterly repudiate the doctrine that the reso- 
lution complained of by the presideut ‘‘is wholly unauthorised 
by the constitution and in derogation of its entire spirit.”’? But, 
on the contrary, they hold that itis of the very essence of our 
free government, that either branch of the national legislature 
shall carefully note and clearly aunounce in the form of joint 
Or separate resolution, any act, by any public fuictionary 
which, in their opinion, may be an invasion of the constitution; 
and that “the official acts of the executive may be taken up, 
considered and decided upon, by either branch of the legislative 
department, fur the purpose of public censure, without any 
view to legislation or impeachment!”? f F 

2. That they do entirely reject the doctrine promulgated in 
the protest that because, in a possible contingency of rare oc- 
currence, the senate may be resolved into a judicial body to try 
impeachments, it is thereby debarred the right of announcing to 
the people an act of maliversation, constitutional encroach- 
ment, usurpation or corrupt design, coming within its know- 
ledge, of any officer of the government, although it may have, 
at the same time. every reason to believe that a majority of the 
house of representatives will not prefer an impeachment. It 
being the opinion of this meeting that, precisely in such @ case, 
does it become the most solemn duty of the senate as guardians 


of the constitution io proclaim their opinion upon such official 
misconduct. 
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3. That this meeting heartily deprecate, as an unauthorised 
assumption, the doctrine that “the whole executive power is 
vested in the president’’°—that “he is responsible {Or its ¢xer- 
cise’’—and tat “itis a necessary consequence that he should 
have a right to employ agents of bis own choice to aid ly. It 
the performance of his duties, and to discharge them when h®& 
is no longer willing to be responsible for their acts.2? For al- 
though luis meeting do not deny that he has the power of free 
selection in his appointments to office, and, by settled usage 
under the constitution, the power of removal, yet they do most 
strenuously reject the notion that the public officers are his 
agents, subject to his control or supervision, or, in any manner 
responsible to him for the taithful performance of their duties: 
Ihis meeting bold that, like himself, these are the officers of the 
law, responsible to the law, and subject to no man’s dictation in 
the conscientious performance of the duties assigned to them 
by the law: That neither the power of appointment nor of re- 
moval infers the right of control, asserted by the president, over 
the conduct of the officer while faithfully performing the duty 
required of him by the law. And although the members of the 
cabinet, being in matters of policy, the privy councillors or con- 
fidential advisers of the president, may, in such character, be 
properly subject to frequent removal from office—yet, in all 
matiers where special duties are assigued to them by law, they 
are as as independent of the president as any other functiona- 
ries of the government: and it is a plain infraction of the spirit 
of the constitution, for the president to use his power of remov- 
al in order to subdue them to his will, in a matter confided by 
law to their independent official judgment and discretion. 

4. That this meeting unbesitatingly repel the inference which 
the president draws from his constitutional obligation, ‘‘to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.?? They hold, that 
this obligation does not make him ‘responsible for the entire 
action of the executive department’’—nor does it give bim the 
power of overseeing and controlling those who execute the 
laws:’? The extent of his obligation being, in the judgment of 
this meeting, to see that every officer faithfully performs the 
duty required of him by law, according to the dictates of his own 
conscience and honest judgment; and every officer so performing 
his duty, is entirely independent of the president, or any other 
authority in this land. He is then amenable to the law, and 
the law alone. 

5. That this meeting utterly reject, as dangerous dogmas, the 
president’s assertion that ‘whenever or howsoever the public 
money be obtained, its custody always has been, and always 
must be, unless the constitution be changed, intrusted to the 
executive department;”’ that ‘no officer can be created by con- 
gress for the purpose of taking charge of it, whose appointment 
would not, by the constitution, at once devolve on the presi- 
dent, and who would not be responsible to him for the faithful 
performance of his duties.”? And, that “‘congress cannot, there- 
fore, take out of the hands of the executive departinent the cua- 
tody of the public property or money, without an assumption of 
executive power, and a subversion of the first principles of the 
constitution.”? 

In Opposition to these pretensions, this meeting affirm, as 
their opinion, that it is entirely competent for congress to place 
the public treasure in such depositories, and in the custody of 
such functionaries, as they may choose to create, whether they 
consist of a bank—of commissioners named and appointed by 
an act of congress—or of an individual empowered by law to 
keep the public funds—in such manner, and on such terms as 
they shall prescribe; and that the public treasure shall be so 
kept, free from all possible control, supervision or direction of 
the president. ‘They hold, further, that congress may, in like 
inanner, confide the keeping of the public treasure to any al- 
ready existing officer of the government, prescribing the terms 
and manner of bis custody, in such wise as shall leave him en- 
tirely free of any control or dictation of the president, in the 
discharge of the duty assigned to him. 

6. That this meeting distinctly reprobate the reference of the 
president to the votes of individual senators who, he more than 
insinuates, were bound to have voted against the resolution of 
the senate, because, as he affirms, they had received instruc- 
tions from the legislatures of their states. Such an insinuatson 
implies an unwarrantable interference between the senators 
and their constituents, and virtually asserts the principle, that 
whatever encroachments they had witnessed by the executive 
upon the constitution, they were bound to be silent, or to ap- 
prove them, and were not at liberty even to take the responsi- 
bility of representing what they believed to be the sentiments 
and opinions of the mags of the people in their own states, in 
opposition to the sentiments and opinions of their legislatures. 

For all these reasons this meeting solemnly, heartily and 
most pointedly disapprove and reject the pretensions to power 
and prerogative set up and claimed by the protest of the presi- 
dent. 

Resolved, further, as the opinion of this meeting, ‘*that the 
president, in the late executive proceedings in relation to the 
public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and power 
not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of 
both.?? 

Further resolved, That this meeting look with inexpressible 
distrust and jealousy upon the protest of the president, a an at- 
tempt to avail himself of his hitherto wide and unexampled per- 
sonal popularity to denounce and bring into public odiuim the 
senate of the U. Ststes, because that body has had the firmness 
and the patriotism to stand between him aud the accomplishment 
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of his will, and at the risk of popular rebuke, unjustly threaten- 
ed against them by the president, to take a firm and decided 
position in defence of the constitution. 

Resolved, That this meeting most cordially and gratefully 
sustain and applaud the senate for their gallant, patriotic and 


efficient resistance of the first assaults upon the free spirit of 


our institutions—and that we exhort them to persevere in the 
noble career before them, assuring them that they have the 
heart, the judgment and the moral force of the nation to vindi- 
dicate and support them: that the great and glorious whig prin- 
Ciples that worked out the revolution and gave political liberty 
and independence to this land, are again awake and will move 
forward with a steady and irresistible energy, until the consti- 
= and its defenders are placed high above the reach of at- 
wack. 


_ John V. L. McMahon, esq. then rose and supported the reso- 
lutions in a speech which justified the distinguished reputation 
he has so long enjoyed for the eloquence appropriate to the pri- 
anary assemblies of a free and intelligent people. 

The resolutions were then put, and as announced by the ve- 
nerable chairman, were carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Joshua Jones, esq. (one of the late delegates to the general 
assembly), then expressed his sentiments in cornection with 
the present important CRIsis, in a manner worthy of his con- 
stituents, and must honorable to himself. 

He concluded by offering the following resolutions, which 
were seconded by Mr. McMahon, and adopted: 

Resolved, That this meeting is of opinion that all of the citi- 
zens of Baltimore, and such of the citizens of Maryland, as can 
conveniently attend, who are opposed to the doctrines promul- 
gated by the president of the United States, in his protest to the 
senate and appeal to the people, should assemble at an early 
day in this city, for the purpose of most maturely considering, 
and solemnly adopting such an answer or address, and resolu- 
tions as will make known to him and the werld, their senti- 
ments and unalterable determination, to redress by every law- 
ful and necessary means, the usurpation and exercise of powers 
not delegated by the constitution and laws of our country—and 
the further purpose of forming a state whig sociely, in support of 
said constitution and laws—and to this end, 

Be it further resolved, That a committee of sixty with power 
to increase their numbers, be appointed by the chair, with in- 
structions and authority to prepare an answer to said protest, 
or appeal, and such resolutions as they may deem appropriate 
to be submitted to that mecting—to fix and give notice of the 
day and place for holding the same—to invite the attendance of 
distinguished whigs from all parts of the country, and especial- 
jy of Maryland—to invite persons to deliver addresses on that 


occasion—to prepare fundamental rules for the government of 


a state whig society—and generally to make such arrangements 
for the accommodation and comfort of said meeting as they 
shall deem necessary or expedient. 

(Here follow the names of the committee of sixty which it 
does not appear necessary for us to insert—and this committee 
being appointed, the meeting adjourned. } 
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LETTER FROM MR. CLAY. 

Mr. Clay being invited to partake of a public dinner, at Nor- 
folk, at such time as might best suit his convenience, declined 
the invitation in the following letter: 

Washington, 28th March, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN—I received the letter which, on the 5th inst. as 
a committee in behalf of the citizens of the borough of Norfolk 
you did me the honor to address to me, inviting me to a public 
dinner to be served up at such time as may be convenient to 
me. You have been pleased to accompany the invitation with 
many flattering and friendly sentiments towards me personally. 
I am, gentlemen, greatly obliged and deeply penetrated with 

titude, for these demonstrations of regard and attachment. 

hilst I have never been indifferent to the opinion of my pub- 
lic conduct which any portion cf our countrymen might form, I 
have been always particularly desirous so to acquit myself as to 
deserve the esteem of my native state, and that of my adopted 
residence. The assurances, therefore, contained in your letter, 
that an interest has always been felt in my public character by 
the people of Virginia, and particularly by that portion of them 
residing in Norfolk and its vicinity, aflord me high satisfaction. 
On the two occasions to which you are pleased to refer, with ap- 
probation of the part | bore in them, the union itself was suppos- 
ed to be exposed to danger; but I solemnly believe that neither 
civil liberty nor the union can long endure if the late usurpa- 
tion of the executive of the United States over the public trea- 
sury, and the doctrines by which it is sustained, are sanctioned 
by the people. 

The act of congress of 1789, establishing the treasury depart- 
ment, was framed upon the principle of providing four distinet, 
independent and responsible checks, (the secretary, comptrol- 
ler, register and treasurer), whose concurrence was necessary 
before a single dollar could be drawn from the treasury. These 
officers were placed under the authority of the law, and in the 
discharge of their official duties were to be controlled by that 
authority only. It is now contended, in effect, that they are 
all bound to obey, not the law, according to their sense of its 
obligation, but the will of the president; and consequently he 
may command them, at his pleasure, whenever he thinks pro- 
per, to issue the last dollar from the public treasury. If this be 
true, it is clear that congress might as well at once have placed 
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the treasury in the sole custody of the president with liberty to 
use jtas he pleases. The supposed security of four independent 
officers is totally destroyed; and their responsibility by impeach- 
ment is virtually abolished. For they cannot be amenable to 
the law and subject to the will of the president both, if there 
be any incompatability between his will and the law. It is 
further contended, that the treasury department is a branch of 
the executive government, under the charge and direction of 
the president. Heretofore, the whole money power of the go- 
vernment has been supposed to be under the immediate and 
exclusive charge of congress. By the constitution, congress is 
expressly invested with powers to lay and collect taxes and to 
appropriate by law the public revenue; and it is also expressly 
invested with authority to pass all laws necessary and proper 
to carry into effect those powers, It was in Virtue of these 
provisions of the constitution, that the treasury department was 
constructed, and that the secretary was brought into direct of- 
ficial intercourse with congress. 

But the principle that the money power of government is in 
the hands of the legislature, is net confined to the federal go- 
vernment. Every state in the union proceeds upon the same 
principle. In nineteen states, the treasurer is appointed by the 
legislature, in four by elections of the people, and in the re- 
maining state by the governer and council, themselves being 
chosen by their legislature. In all, the treasurer accounts di- 
rectly to the legislature. In no one, is he under the control of 
the governor. ‘These are the doctrines of Aimerica and of every 
really free country. For the first time, in the history of our go- 
vernment, they are now controverted, and others are advanced 
which tend to establish that union between the purse and the 
sword, with which the continuance of civil liberty is absolutely 
incompatible. 

Itremains to be seen whether they will be approved by the peo- 
ple. [ am happy to find, gentlemen, that they obtain no support 
from you, and it would afford me very great pleasure to meet 
you on the festive occasion to which I am invited, and by a free 
interchange of sentiments with you, on publie affairs, to ac- 
quire from you fresh strength and encouregement in the endea- 
vor which is now making to sustain the constitution, the laws 
and the free institutions of our country. Itis true, as suggested 
by you, that the restraints which existed some time ago, as to 
my accepting the compliment of a public dinner, no longer ope- 
rate. And I feel too, that after a session of near four months 
duration, a relaxation of a few days would be beneficial to me. 
No where could I enjoy the pleasure of it more thanin your 
borough. But tothe considerations arising out Of my public 
duty in the senate, I have to add, that the delicate state of Mrs. 
Clay’s bealth is such as to make me unwilling to leave her, for 
even a few days. 

I regret, therefore, that I feel constrained to decline the ho- 
nor which you have tendered to me. ButlI request you, and 
those for whom you act, to be assured that I shall ever cherish 
a grateful recollection of it. Lam, genilemen, with great re- 
spect, your friend and fellow citizen, H. CLAY. 

Messrs. Joseph H. Robertson, Francis Mallary, H. B. Gwath 
mey, S. Whitehead, H. Woodis, Edward Delany, Samuel D. 
Rawlins, Thos. G. Broughton, Louis J. Fourniquet, Alexander 
Clarke, D. Robertson, Vincent Lea, Arthur Emerson, John 1. 
Chandler, Charles Reid, Caleb Bonsal, W. Butt, James H. Lang 
horn, John N. Watke, John P. Leigh, Richard Watson, Joseph 
T. Allyn, Marshall Parks, H,. Pendleton. 
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POLISH EXILES—AT NEW YORK. 
From the New York American. 

The Polish exiles, who have come hither in the Austrian 
frigates, not only without their own consent, as it is understood, 
but protesting solemnly against being foreibly torn from Euro- 
rope and thrown destitute upon a land of whose language they 
are ignorant, and where they will be without any means of ex- 
istence, are entitled to the sympathy of this community. 

These unfortunate men—as we learn from the writer of the 
annexed letter, one of their countrymen—were gathered to 
gether from different parts of Austria— passed from brigade to 
brigade, down to Trieste, and there, being each furnished with a 
great coat, a pair of trowsers, and one or two other necessa- 


ries, sent on board the frigates—and thus were brought away 


forcibly from Europe. They are each to receive here a sum ot 
about $22, there is one female, seven or eight officers, and the 
rest soldiers. 

The first steps should be to provide these people with some 
clothing, and an asylam,so that they may not be obliged to 
prowl about the streets, or be stripped of their litthe money by 
persons taking advantage of their ignorance of our language, 
&e. Then time might be taken for making ulterior arrange- 
ments. 

Among these people are some who have heen farriers; they 
may find employment, we presume, with our blacksmiths. The 
great mass, however, have only their stout arms to rely upon. 
Their case, we are sure, will excite the sympathy of our citi- 
zens, to whom we commend the annexed appeal of Mr. Gerard, 


To the editor of the New York American. 

Srr—It is in the name of 240 Polish exiles, that I ask through 
your journal, the opportunity of making an appeal to your fel- 
low citizens. Emboldened by the recollection of many kind- 
nesses which Americans have lavished upon me, during the 
eighteen months that I have dwelt among them, I address my- 
self to their hearts, in the full conviction that they will not be 
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insensible to that compassion, which constitutes now the whole 
dependence of my ill fated countrymen. May they in their 
turn experience the blessed fruits of that benevolence which 
has so much contributed to ameliorate my condition. Espe- 
cially, may they be permitted to draw from that source, which 
the charities of the ladies of New York so abundantly supplies. 
Seon, then, would the wretched state of destitution in which 
they now are, be changed for one less discouraging—and on our 
part, we Poles, will know how to acknowledge the aid that 
shall be extended to our misfortunes. 

[have the honor to be, sir, with the highest consideration, 
your devoted servant, GERARD, ancient polish officer. 

New York, 3lst March, 1834. 


On which the Austrian consul issued the following card: 

iiGeAs it appears from several articles published in the daily 
papers that the true nature of the transaction of the Polish pas- 
sengers,in the frigates of his majesty the emperor of Austria, 
is not understood, the undersigned thinks that the following 


statements of facts will give every explanation on the subject. | 


In the years of 1830 and 1831, during the last revolution in Po- 
land, a number of those who had taken an active partin that 
revolution, took refuge on, or were driven into the Austrian 
territory, where the government not only received and granted 
them an asylum, but even generously maintained them. By far 
the greatest number of them expressing a wish to go to France, 
and others to avail themselves of the amnesty offered by his ma- 
jesty the emperor of Russia, every facility was afforded them to 
execute these their purposes. 


There remained, however, a number, who could not or would 
not return to their country, and could neither obtain passports 
for other countries of Europe, all of which were shut to them in 
consequence of sundry events well known. Under these cir- 
cumstances his majesty the emperor of Austria offered them a 
free passage in national vessels to this country, which they ac- 
cepted, and signed for that purpose their determination. On 
their landing here, after having paid the usual charges for pas- 
sengers, the undersigned, by command of his imperial majesty 
paid each of them forty dollars, and all of them, on parting from 
the ships, manifested feelings of gratitude for the generous con- 
duct of his majesty, and the good treatment on board of the two 
frigates. 


It affords me great pleasure to bear testimony to their general 
good conduct, and having contributed all that I have been au- 
thorised to do by my government, it will afford me additional sa- 
tisfaction to offer them all the advice in my power, and it is par- 
ticularly gratifying to witness the generous feeling manifested by 
the inhabitants of this city,towards them, as I feel satisfied 
they are deserving of every friendly aid and assistance. 

L. BARON LEDERER, consul general. 

Austrian consulato, April 4, 1834. 


The following reply has been made on behalf of the Polish 
exiles to the preceding statement. 

It is but too well known in all Europe what reliance is to 
be placed upon the amnesties of monarchs in regard to the com- 
batants for liberty; and particularly upon that of the Russian 
cabinet. In spite of repeated oaths, the regulators of the fate 
of nations, only do what their interest suggests. The amnes- 
ties of Modena, of Spain, of Naples, are but the first fruits 
which flow from the cornucopias of the paternal benevolence 
of the kings and petty rulers of the other hemisphere. The 
Polish patriots who have the weakness to trust to the emperor 
of Russia’s forgetfulness of the past, are expiating their cre- 
dulity in Siberia, in prisons, or in the regiments of the Musco- 
vites. 

We have in vain protested against our deportation, as con- 
trary to the rights of nations; there remained to us no alternative 
but to return under the reign of the knout, or to proceed to 
America. There were yet but two chances remaining: either 
to go the United States or to be conveyed to South America. 
After having endured a course of treatment a lu Metternich in 
the garrisons of Brunn and Trieste, destitute of the means and of 
permission to proceed to France and England, we were con- 
strained to make a virtue of necessity, and to become burden- 
some to the inhabitants of this free country. What could be 
more natural than what the Austrian consul has recently de- 
clared? He has resided so many years in this country as to 
forget the blessing of .monarchical paternity; be is not acquaint- 
ed with the frightful details of the last catastrophes in Europe; 
and he only does his duty in representing things according to 
the well calculated instructions of his court. Could he, with 
his hands on bis heart, putting himself in our place, conscien- 
tiously say that he would have us follow any other course than 
that which has rendered us free from all persecution in this 
hospitable land, under the protection of that constitution which 
has been the guide of the Poles for halfa century. 


With respect to our treatment on board of the Austrian fri- 
gates, it was not of a nature to make a parade of it in the port 
of New York. We abstain both from praising and from blam- 
ing certain officers, for fear that the praise may turn to the 
injury of those who are worthy of it, and the blame to the 
profit of the inhuman. We are too deeply sensible of the sol- 
vency of the holy alliance to be able to believe a single mo- 
ment that the entire expenses of our deportation are not fur- 
nished at third hands from the proceeds of the confiscated es- 





tates of the most zealous patriots of our unhappy country. In 


behalf of the Poles. ADALBERT KONARZEWSEKI, 
Reed street, No. 34. 


The Poles in Switzerland. The French papers contain some 
further particulars of the fate of the unfortunate Poles in Swit- 
zetland, which show their position to be truly deplorable. It 
appears that they are carted from one canton to the other with 
out receiving admission or shelter in any. The canton of Vaud 
sent them to that of Berne, where they were not received. Fri- 
burg refused to let them pass through its territories, and throwgh+ 
out the federation the troops have been posted at the frontiers 
to repel these hapless and pestilent intruders. It appears that, 
in trying to remove them from the castle of Rolle, it had been 
found necessary to give orders to a body of gens d’armes te 
charge the 115 refugees in the mass with bayonet, but some hu- 
mane persons interposed and saved them from this wholesale 
butchery. It is not known what is te become of them. 


8 Cte 


CAPE DE VERD ISLANDS. 

A number of residents of the island of St. Jago, in their own 
nume and in the name of all the inhabitants of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, have published a card of thanks to the generous 
citizens of the United States who contributed to their relief im 
the calamitous famine of 1832. We make a few extracts from 
it. The style is almost as flowery as that of a Chinese procla- 
mation: 

If benevolence, that purest emanation from the bosom of the 
Divinity, first of virtues, corner stone of universal morals, and 
band of love which, encircling all beings, unites in brotherly 
affection the whole human family—if benevolence on the other 
side of the Atlantic, in the happy states of prosperous America, 
has recently displayed itself by an act worthy of the admiration 
of ages and the blessings of posterity to the latest day—let gra- 
titude arise from amovg the barren rocks of burning Africa, 
wing its flight over the immensity of the ocean, and present it- 
self before you, generous Americans. 

Let not the expression of our gratitude be deemed too rs. | 
delayed; it was suppressed by the heavy yoke which weighe 
upon us. A government which founded its authority of despo- 
tism, would not even permit us to address to you our grateful 
acknowledgments, and if, through an absurd policy or shameful 
neglect, it omitted to perform an act of such manifest obliga- 
tion, it would have considered improper and unlawful any 
movement which did not proceed from its own Omnipotent au- 
thority. Now the scene is changed; the legitimate government 
of her most faithful majesty the queen of Portugal and the con- 
stitution have beeu proclaimed in this archipelago. We are ci- 
tizens, we enjoy freedom of expression, and as we can say of 
your immortal Franklin, **Eripuit cele fulmen, sceptramque 
tyrannis,’? may we also say of you, you snatched a numerous 
people from the jaws of famine and death. 

The promptness and greatness of your benefits are equalled 
only by the horrible extent of the evils they relieved. When 
your vessel arrived in this archipelago, laden with provisions, 
thousands of these unhappy islanders were shuddering in the 
grasp of death. Total destruction was the frightful destiny im- 
pending overthem. It seemed as if the exterminating angel, 
closing the fountains of the heavens, had sent forth a burning 
blast and swept from the fields all traces of vegetation. To beg 
was a vain recourse, for the universality of the evil had dried 
up the sources of public charity. The unhappy farmer faint- 
ing with hunger, roused by the clamorous cries of his starving 
children, goes to the fields to tear from the earth something to 
relieve them, but all his efforts are fruitless, he falls lifeless on 
the ungrateful soil, which be had moistened in vain with tears 
—the tender mother, turning away her dying eyes that she may 
not witness the expiring agonies of her infant babe, suppresses 
her last breath and yields up ber spirit. 

In this scene of horror, the frightful angel of death, exulting 
in his work, stalked over a vast cemetry heaped with dead bo- 
dies; while the guardian cherub of these islands, expanding its 
snowy Wings, soared away to yonder regions to inspire in your 
breasts that pure benevolence with which you have so gener- 
ously succoured this portion of the human family. 

Yes, generous citizens, the gratitude we feel shall endure so 
long as there is memory in man—sooner shall the voracity of 
time destroy marbles and bronzes, and the plough of the farmer 
trace its furrows in the soil on which all these monuments of 
human vanity now rest, than the remembrance of your benefits 
be effaced from the hearts of these islanders; and never more 
shall the knee be bent before the bright throne of the Almighty, 
in prayer for deliverance from such a scourge, without at the 
same time offering up ardent supplications for the happiness 
and prosperity of the country of Washington. 

Island of St. Jago, Cape Verd, 24th Sept. 1833. 


sO Been 


THE SOUTH EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
From the Mercantile Advertiser and Advocate. 

Extract from the report of Dr. James Eights, naturalist to the 
late American exploring expedition of brigs Seraph and Anna- 
wan. 

After giving a description of a new crustaceous animal found 
on the shores ofthe South Shetland islands, this talented na- 
turalist remarks: These islands are formed by an extensive 
cluster of rocks rising abruptly from the ocean to a considera- 
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ble height above its surface. Their true elevation cannot easily 
be determined, in consequence of the heavy masses of snow 
which lie over them, concealing them almost entirely from the 
sight. Some of them, however, rear their glistening summits 
to an altitude of about three thousand feet, and when the hea- 
vens are free from clouds, imprint a sharp and well defined out- 
line upon the intense blneness of the sky; they are divided 
every where by straits and indented by deep bays or coves, ma- 
ny of which afford to vessels a comfortable shelter from the rude 
gales to which these high latitudes are subject. When the winds 
have ceased to blow and the ocean is at rest, nothing can ex- 
ceed the beautiful clearness of the atmosphere in these elevated 
regions. ‘The numerous furrows and ravines which every where 
impress the snowy acclivity of the hills, are distinctly visible 
for fifty or sixty miles; and the various sea fowl, resting upon 
the slight eminences and brought in strong relief against the 
sky, oftentimes deceive the inexperienced eye of the mariner 
by having their puny dimensions magnified in size to those of 
the human form. 

The ocean in the vicinity, as far as the eye has vision, is here 
and there studded with icebergs, varying in magnitude froma 
few feet to more than a mile in extent, and not unfrequently 
rising two hundred feet in the air, presenting every variety of 
form, from the snug white-washed cottage of the peasant, to the 
enormous architectural pile, containing either broadly expanded 
Grecian domes, or having the many lofty and finely attenuated 
spires of some gothic structure. The sun, even at midsumuer, 
attains but a moderate altitude in these dreary regions, and 
when its horizontal beams illume these masses of ice, their nu- 
merous angles and indentations catching the light as they move 
along, exhibit all the beautiful gradations of color from an eme- 
rald green to that of the finest blue. Some of them whose slop- 
ing sides will admit of their ascent, are tenanted by large assem- 
blages of pengnins, whose clattering noise may be heard ona 
still day at an incredible distance over the clear smooth surface 
ofthe sea. When the storms rage and the ocean rolls its moun- 
tain wave against their slippery sides, the scene is truly sub- 
lime. ‘Tall columns of spray shooting up far above their tops, 
soon become dissipated in clouds of misty white; gradually de- 
scending, they envelope the whole mass for a short space of 
time, giving to it much the appearance of being covered with a 
veil of silvery gauze. When thus agitated they not unfrequent- 
ly explode with a noise of thunder, scattering their fragments 
far and wide over the surrounding surface of the deep. These 
hills of ice are borne onwards at a considerable rate, by the 
power of the winds and waves—when so, they sweep along 
with a majesty that nothing else can equal. The sun, as it rises 
or sets slowly and obliquely in the northern horizon, sends its 
rays through the many Openings between, tinging them here 
and there with every variety of hue and color; from whenee 
they are thrown, in miid and beautiful reflections, upon the ex- 
tensive fields of snow which lie piled on tie surrounding hills, 
giving to the whole scene, fora greater part of the long summer 
day, the ever varying effect of a most gorgeous sunset. 

Entire skeletons of the whale, fifty or sixty feet in length, are 
pot unfrequentiv found in elevated situations, along the shores 
of the South Shetland isles, many feet above the high water 
kine. Whales are very common in their vicinity, and in calm 
weather great numbers of them may be seen breaking the sur- 
face of the ocean in the many intervals which occur between 
its numerous icebergs, sometimes sending forth volumes of 
spray; at others, elevating their huge flukes in the air, to de- 
scend, head first, as it were, to fathom the ocean’s depth. 
When they perish, either from accident or some more natural 
cause, their carcasses, in drifting towards the shore, are over- 
taken by the billows and thrown thus far upon the land; here 
they are left by the retiring wave, and in a few hours their 
bones become perfectly denuded by the numberless sea birds 
that feed upon the flesh. 

Our stay at these islands occupied a period of four weeks, 
during which time we observed ut one ebb and flow of the tide 
in twenty-four hours. ET know notif this be universal, but have 
been intormed by mariners familiar in Uiese seas, that they have 
generally found it so. 

Not a day occurred that snow did pot fall, or ice make on our 
decks; and during the time we spent in exploring, between the 
latitudes of 60 and 70 degrees south, and 54 and 110 degrees 
west longitude, whieh was more than two months, we found 
the current often setting with considerable velocity from the 
south west to the north east. The prevailing winds were also 
most commonly from the south west and north west. There 
were evidences ofa number of active volcanoes in the vicinity 
of the South Shetland isles; indications were daily seen in the 
pieces of pumice found strewed along the beach, which, no 
doubt, comes from Palmer’s Land, situated to the south; De- 
eaption island, also one of this group, has boiling springs, and 
a whitish substance like melted felspar, exudes from some of its 
fissures. . 

After enumerating the amphibious animals, this able natu- 
ralist observes—*There is also a fourth species, which | have 
no recollection of ever having seen the slightest notice of. It 
is probably not common, as [ saw but one; it was standing on 
the extremities ot its fore feet (Hippers) the head and chest per- 
fectly erect, abdomen curved, and resting on the groupds the 

tail was also in an upright position; the animal in this attitude 
bore a striking resemblance to the representations we frequently 
meet with of the ‘mermaid’ and T thin’ it was undoubtedly 
one of the animals of this genus that first gave origin to the 
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fable of the maid of the sea. I regret that I could not obtain a 
nearer view of this interesting animal. When I approached 
within one hundred feet, it threw itself flatand made rapid! 

for the sea: it appeared about twelve or fifteen feet in length, 
and distinctly more slender in proportion than any of the other 
species; sO much so, that the motion of the body when moving, 
seemed perfectly undulating. Some of the seamen had seen 
them frequently on a former voyage, but they were too much 
on their guard and alert to be taken.’ When speaking of the 
fishes inhabiting this ocean, he says—‘‘Grampus and dolphins 
are quite common, and a species of porpoise which I had not 
before seen, occurs in great numbers. From their appearance 
in the water, their color seemed dark, with a broad and some- 
what waved white line extending from the posterior and infe- 
rior part of the head, backward and upward to the dorsal fin; a 
second and similar one commences on the abdomen imme- 
diately below the termination of the first, and ends at the origin 
of the tail above; these marks are distinctly visible as they 
glide through the sea. They are by the sailors called sea 


skunks, and I am told they are confined to high southern lati- 
tudes. 


The birds which frequent these islands are much more nu- 
merous than any of the other classes of animals. Of pengoins 
there are five species. The aptenodytes patagonica, (king 
penguin), is the largestand by far the most beautiful of the 
species, and may be seen in great numbers covering the shores 
for some considerable extent. They are remarkably clean in 
their appearance; not a speck of any kind is suffered fora mo- 
ment to sully the pure whiteness or the principal part of their 
plumage; their upright position, uniform cleanliness, and beau- 
tiful golden yellow cravat, contrasts finely with the dark back- 
ground by which they are relieved, so that the similitude is no 
unapt one, which compares them to a regiment of soldiers im- 
mediately after parade. The females lay but one egg, on the 
bare ground, which is rather larger than that of a goose, and of 
about equal value as an article of food. The egg lies between 
the feet, the tail being sufficiently long to conceal it effectnally 
from the sight. When approached, they move from you with a 
waddling gate, rolling it along on the sarface of the ground, se 
that a person not acquainted with the fact might pass through 
hundreds of them without discovering it. 


The chinois forsteri, (sheath bill.) This is the white pigeon 
so often mentioned by mariners as inhabiting the is!ands of the 
southern ocean; it is easily caught by the hand, and soon be- 
comes domesticated. We kept a number of them several days 
after leaving the islands; they ran about the decks apparently 


without any disposition to leave them, feeding from the hand of 
any individual that offered them food. 


The existence of asouthern continent within the Antarctic 
circle is, Lconceive,a matter of doubt and uneertainty; but 
that there are extensive groups or chains of islands yet un- 
known, [ think we have many indications to prove, and were 
[ to express an opinion, { would say, that our course from the 
south Shetlands to the south west, until we reached the 10lst 
degree of west longitnde, was at no great distance along the 
northern shores of one of these chains. 

The heavy elouds of mist which encircled us so often, could 
arise from no other cause than that of the influence of large 
quantities of snow or ice on the temperature of the atmosphere; 
the hills of floating ice we encountered, conld not form else- 
where than at the land. The drifting fuci we daily saw, grow 
only in the vicinity of rocky shores, and the penguins and terns 
that were almost at all times about us, from my observation of 
their habits, I am satisfied, never leave the land at any great 
distance—the current and prevailing winds continually bearing 
the plants and ice along in its course towards the north east, 
some of the latter embracing fragments of a rock of a kind, the 
existence of which we could discover no where on the islands 
we Visited. 

When Palmer’s land becomes properly explored, together 
vith the known islands, I think they will prove to be an ex- 
tensive chain, stretching out to near where captain Cook’s pro- 
gress was arrested by the firm fields of ice, in lat. 71 deg. 10 
iin. south and west longitude about [05 degrees. Had that akil- 
ful navigator succeeded in penetrating this mass of ice, he 
would unquestionably in a short time have made the land to 
which it was formed. Captain Weddel, after passing the icy 
barrier to the east of t!-e south Shetlands and Palmer’s land, 
succeeded in reaching the 74 deg. 15 min. south, (the highest 
latitude ever attained by man), and found in crossing this chain 
and progressing towards the south, that the sea became more 
free of ice, and the weather almost as mild as summer, evi- 
dently proving I think thatthe sonth pole can be nearly ap- 
proached, without incurring any great degree of hazard in the 
attempt. But for further information on the practicability of 
reaching the south pole, f must refer to the judicious remarks 
in Fanning’s voyages, pare 472. with which I perfectly coincide. 
To conclude, in a powerfu! and advancing nation like the Unit- 
ed States, with a population whose daring enterprize has al- 
ready carried our flag into the remotest corners of the globe, 
will not the just liberality of congress, authorise a discovery 
and exploring expedition to these parts of our globe. They 
might thus settle this interesting question, and also determine 
with certainty the situation, magnitude and extent of these 
lands, and by that means open a new souree of revenue, and 
riches to our country in the oil, fur, animals, &c. which must 
necessarily exist in these southern regious. 








